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THE FINN EPISODE CLIMAX: ANOTHER SUGGESTION 


. hé t6 gyrnwrece 
swidor bohte bonne td slide, 
1140 gif hé torngemédt purhtéon mihte, 
pet hé Eotena bearn inne gemunde. 
Swi hé ne forwyrnde woroldr&denne 
ponne him Hinlifing hildeléoman, 
billa sélest on bearm dyde — 
pes weron mid Eotenum ecge cide — 
swylce ferhdfrecan Fin eft begeat 
sweordbealo sliden et his selfes him, .. . 


A novel reading of Beowulf 1142-44 must be offered with due 
diffidence, especially when put forth by a newcomer. If the read- 
ing here proposed may be found to have plausibility, this is owing 
to what I hope will be regarded as its accord, not only with the 
meager facts that we have about the fight at Finn’s borough, but 
especially with the narrative technique and the syntactical char- 
acteristics of the poem, as well as the lexical possibilities of the 
passage. The case presented is based largely on the well-known 
rhetoric of the Beowulf-poet, in particular on his use of litotes, 
irony, syntactical correlation, parallel and antithetical structure, 
parenthesis, and climactic progression. No attempt has been made 
here to enter the familiar debate about the interpretation of ne 
forwyrnde, woroldrédenne, and Hinlafing ; the traditional transla- 
tion of the first of these * and the suggestions advanced by Professor 
Malone for the others ? have been utilized. As will be seen, Malone’s 


2Cogently supported by Arthur G. Brodeur, “The Climax of the Finn 
Episode,” University of California Publications in English (1944), m1, 
301 ff. 

*Kemp Malone, “ The Finn Episode in Beowulf,” Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, xxv (1926), 157-172. See also his “ Hunlafing,” 
Modern Language Notes, XLim (1928), 300-304; “Notes on Beowulf,” 


385 
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interpretation of woroldrédenne (regardless of whether the MS 
form is accepted as a phonetic variant of his emendation) is essential 
to my argument, but his insistence on Hinldafing as a sword name 
rather than a patronymic is not. 

In this note I shall state briefly the reading which I propose, and 
indicate the main grounds on which it seems to me defensible. 

Previous readings, whatever their differences, have agreed in 
taking hé in 1142afas referring to Hengest, to whom the preceding 
lines have been devoted. I propose to understand hé as referring to 
the postcedent Fin rather than the antecedent Hengest; to read 
him in 1143a as referring to woroldrédenne (“ king,” Hnef) ; to 
interpret on bearm dyde as “ plunged into his breast” * but with 
a deliberate ironic play on the sense “ put in his lap,” “ presented ” ; * 
to construe the swa and the swylce clauses as correlative; and to 
regard 1145 as a parenthesis between the neatly balanced and parallel 
arms of the resulting antithesis. This antithesis I view as the 
beginning of what may be called the coda of the gléomannes gyd: a 
stylistically elegant and effective period in the scop’s climactic sum- 
mary, done with customary deep understatement and grim irony, of 
the fate that befell Finn, the bold-minded slayer of Hnef, at the 
hands of the avenging Danes incited by Guthlaf and Oslaf. 

The scop must be imagined as pausing for effect after reminding 
his hearers how Hengest lived through the welfagne winter of his 
discontent and the following summer, brooding on the Danish 
band’s injuries and finally planning revenge against hira béaggyfan 
banan. The pause would follow pat hé Lotena bearn inne gemunde.* 
Then, since the story that he has been relating so allusively is well 
known to his audience, the scop, shifting his focus from Hengest 
the avenger to Finn the wrongdoer, and overleaping as in ballad 
style (“leaping and lingering”) the intervening familiar action, 


Anglia, Lim (1929), 335-336; and for his latest views, “ Hildeburg and 
Hengest.” ELH, x (1943), 257-284. 

’See Fr. Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf (Heath, 1950), p. 175, note on 
1142-44. 

“It seems to me that Gnom. Cott. 25 (sweord sceal on bearme), cited by 
Klaeber apparently as evidence for this sense, may well be regarded as a 
similar play on the two possible meanings. Malone has pointed out (2ZLH, 
x, 260-261) that healgamen (1066a) may also be so taken. 

5 Is it fanciful to infer such a pause, not only from the context as I have 
interpreted it, but also from the orthography of the MS? A large 8 is 
clearly visible in sir@ (1142a) in Zupitza’s facsimile edition, EETS, No. 77 


(London, 1882). 
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proceeds dramatically to his cunningly constructed climax of the 
poetically just retribution visited on the murderer of hzled Healf- 
Dena, Hnxf Scyldinga: 

As he (Finn) did not refuse [it to] the king (Hnef) when he (Finn) 
put Hunlafing, the battle-light, best of swords, in his bosom (i.e., plunged 
it into his breast rather than placed it as a gift in his lap, as might 
normally have been expected of a friendly ruler and a brother-in-law)— 
its edges were known among the Jutes—in like manner there befell the 
bold-spirited Finn in his turn cruel sword-evil at his own home, .. . 


Although Malone’s reading of Hinlafing as a sword name seems 
to me quite plausible and preferable, I need not insist on it; 
Hunlafing may possibly be a man, as Klaeber and Brodeur, among 
others, have argued.® If so, he must be regarded for my purposes as 
one of Finn’s warriors rather than a Dane, and he becomes the 
killer of Hnef at Finn’s bidding or with Finn’s permission. Those 
who have taken the word as a patronymic have generally held the 
“son of Hunlaf” to be one of the Danish band, but I cannot see 
that he may not equally well be one of the Lotena bearn, If hé in 
1142a is construed as referring to Finn, clearly Hunlafing is Finn’s 
man. The form of the name seems no necessary indication of which 
side Hunlafing is on; there is a Guthlaf among the followers of 
Finn, the Fragment tells us, just as there is among the wéalaf. 
Whether Hiinlafing is taken as patronymic or sword name, the basic 
pattern of the reading which I have suggested is not altered. Finn 
may be viewed as either killing his visiting brother-in-law with his 
own hand or using an agent; Finn remains the real killer, and ne 
forwyrnde may be read as litotical, on bearm dyde as ironic." 

JosEPH H. FRIEND 

Western Reserve University 

* Brodeur, op. cit., pp. 380 ff.; Klaeber, loc. cit. 

T™It need searcely be added that the fundamental! lines of the reading 
presented are not essentially altered by accepting any of a number of other 
emendations and interpretations that have been put forth (e.g., Klaeber’s 
weorodrédende, though this would have to be applied to Hnef rather than 
to Finn, as Klaeber has it). Perhaps it should be added, by way of antici- 
pating one obvious objection to what has been suggested, that the descrip- 


tion in the Episode of how Hildeburh lost her son and her brother (hie on 


gebyrd hruron/ gdre wunde —1074b-75a) need not, I think, be taken 
literally: gare wunde may be viewed as meaning “wounded by weapon- 
thrust ” or “by goring,” the gdre being merely the poet’s response to the 
exigencies of his alliteration (pet wes gedmuru ides!), an obvious 


metonymy. 
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TYRKIR, LEIF ERIKSON’S FOSTER-FATHER 


It is not easy to explain exactly to everybody’s satisfaction Leif 
Erikson’s part in the discovering of Vinland, because the Icelandic 
sources are not in full agreement about it. Ltriks saga rauda makes 
Leif accidentally discover it on his voyage from Norway to Green- 
land in the year 1000, and Snorri Sturluson does the same, but we 
do not know what source he drew upon. It could not have been 
the Saga of Erik the Red, because that was written much later than 
Heimskringla, and there is no reason to believe that there existed 
an earlier written saga of Erik. There are some who think that 
Snorri depended on the legendary saga of King Olav Tryggvason 
by Gunnlaug Leifsson, monk of Thingeyrar. This saga, however, 
is lost as a separate saga, but it is generally supposed to have been 
incorporated in the Large Saga of Olav Tryggvason, a compilation 
of the 14th century. In any case, one manuscript (AM 61 fol.) of 
that saga gives a similar information about this as does the chapter 
in Heimskringla. If Gunnlaug is the original author of the Kristm 
saga, as some think, Snorri may have also drawn on that. Gunn- 
laug, however, is not now considered a very dependable authority, 
and Willem van Eeden especially has maintained? that he was 
very partisan to all those who contributed to the spreading of the 
Christian faith, therefore he could not be trusted. In Gunnlaug’s 
opinion Leif had been an instrument of God to help promoting 
Christianity, a child of fortune who succeeded in everything, hence 
besides his missionary work and the saving of a shipwrecked crew, 
he ascribed also to him the discovery of new lands. There are others 
who have expressed a similar doubt as to Gunnlaug’s honesty as 
historian in matters like that,? but in this particular case, I think, 
without good reason. 

In Heimskringla (written ca. 1230) Snorri tells us that Leif 
went (in 999) from Greenland to Norway and spent the winter at 
the court of King Olav Tryggvason and was baptized. In the same 
spring (1000) as King Olav sent Hjalti Skeggjason and Gizur the 


1“ Vinland-studien,” in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letter- 
kunde, xLi, 1922, pp. 49-64; xvi, 1927, pp. 65-80. 
*Sigurdur Nordal, /slenzk fornrit, m1, 1938, pp. exlvii-cliii. 
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White to Iceland to proclaim Christianity he sent Leif Erikson to 
Greenland to proclaim Christianity there, and that same summer 
Leif proceeded to Greenland. While at sea he saved a shipwrecked 
crew and found Vinland the Good. He had with him a priest and 
clerics. Snorri says, however, nothing about Leif finding grapes 
there, but this is implied by the name he gave to the country. Leif 
went to his father at Brattahlid, but Erik the Red did not like the 
priest and called him the hypocrite (skémanninn. ) 

The Liriks saga tells a similar story about Leif spending a winter 
with King Olav in Norway and the king sending him to Greenland 
the following spring to proclaim Christianity there, and that Leif 
on the return voyage saved men on a shipwreck and came upon 
lands which until then were unknown, where he found self-sown 
wheatfields, grape-vines and certain big trees, and that he brought 
with him specimens of all this to Greenland. In this place, how- 
ever, it is not mentioned that he called the land Vinland. That 
name occurs first in the saga in connection with Karlsefni’s prepa- 
rations for an expedition to explore the new land, which may indi- 
cate that the name originated in Greenland.* Nor does the saga 
mention that Leif brought with him a priest and clerics, but that 
is to be inferred from the fact that it is told that many were con- 
verted to Christianity in Greenland. Leif himself could not have 
preached or performed any priestly functions, it is not even told in 
the saga that he had been baptized, but that of course is taken for 
granted, because King Olav would not have entertained a heathen 
at his court for a whole winter. 

In this connection some writers have raised the very pertinent 
question as to who could have identified the grape-vines in the new 
country. It can hardly be presumed that anyone of Leif’s crew, all 
of whom probably were Greenlanders or Icelanders, was so familiar 
with grape-vines that he could identify them since they did not 
grow in their own countries and not even in the other Scandinavian 
countries. There is, of course, the possibility that some member of 
the crew had visited wine-producing countries and thus had become 
acquainted with vines and grapes. There is, however, another 
possibility which seems more plausible. It is known that King Olav 
had with him Anglo-Saxon and German priests and missionaries. 
One of the latter nationality probably was Thangbrand whom he 


* Matthias Dérdarson, [slenzk fornrit, Iv, 1935, p. 221, n. 3. 
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sent to Iceland in 997, although Theodricus monachus, the Nor- 
wegian historian, calls him a Fleming. He proved to be too bellicose 
in his missionary work among the Icelanders, so he had to return 
to Norway after two years. The king probably did not have many 
Norwegian priests or missionaries available, hence it is most likely 
that he sent with Leif a priest of a foreign nationality to Green- 
land, and that it was he who identified the grape-vines. We shall 
return to that question below. 

The Grenlendinga pattr has a totally different story to tell. Ae- 
cording to it the first man to sight, but not to explore, the lands 
later mentioned in the sources, was Bjarni Herjélfsson, an otherwise 
entirely unknown person, on his voyage from Iceland to Greenland 
in 985 or 986, but he did not tell about it until some twenty years 
later at the court of Earl Erik Hakonarson who was the ruler of 
Norway (1000-1010) after the death of King Olav Tryggvason. 
When Bjarni left Norway and arrived in Greenland the following 
summer, Leif heard of the story Bjarni had told in Norway, hence 
went to him and bought his ship and prepared an expedition to 
trace the lands Bjarni had sighted. Bjarni must have been a modest 
and taciturn fellow to keep the secret of his discovery so long from 
his own countrymen. Leif started from Greenland with a crew of 
thirty-five men in all, and among them was a German (sudrmadr) 
called Tyrkir. Further on we are told as follows: 

*“ One evening it happened that a man was missing of their party, 
and it was Tyrkir the German. Leif was much distressed by this, 
because Tyrkir had been long with him and his father and had been 
fond of him in his childhood. Leif now rebuked much his com- 
panions and prepared to search for Tyrkir with twelve men. How- 
ever, when they got a little way from the camp, Tyrkir came towards 
them, and he was received with great joy. Leif saw at once that he 
was in good spirits. Tyrkir had a prominent forehead and a roving 
gaze, with small features and puny-looking, yet skilled in all sorts 
of craftmanship. Then Leif spoke to him: ‘ Why were you so late, 
foster-father, and separated from the company?’ ‘Tyrkir then 
spoke first for a long time in German, rolled his eyes and grimaced, 
but they did not understand what he was saying. Then after a 
while he talked in Norse. ‘I did not go much farther than you, and 
I have news to tell. I found grape-vines and grapes.’ ‘Is that 
really true, foster-father?’ said Leif. ‘ Certainly it is true,’ said 
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Tyrkir, ‘ for I was born where there was no lack of grape-vines and 
grapes.’ Now they slept that night, but in the morning Leif said 
to his crew: * Now there are two jobs to be done, keeping separate 
days for each; we will pick grapes and cut down grape-vines, and 
fell trees to make a cargo for my ship.’ And this plan was adopted, 
and it is told that their ship’s boat was filled with grapes. Now 
cargo was cut for the ship, and when the spring came they were 
ready and sailed away, and Leif gave the country a name according 
to its resources and called it Vinland [i.e. Wineland].” Tyrkir re- 
turned with them to Greenland, and when they saw the shipwrecked 
men, he shouted at them in the manner of Vikings and asked who 
was their leader. 

There are some strange things in this story, such as the picking of 
grapes and filling a boat with them for transportation in the spring 
to Greenland. But the strangest of all is Tyrkir. His name, as far 
as we know, never has been used in the ancient North, nor in Ger- 
many, and attempts to find a German name of which it could be a 
corruption, have not been successful. Besides, it is highly im- 
probable that Leif should have had a German foster-father. There- 
fore we are forced to conclude that a man by that name did not 
exist at the time with which we are dealing. Yet I think that be- 
hind Tyrkir lurks a historical character. We have been looking 
for a man who would have been able to identify the grape-vines in 
Vinland, and the person most likely to do that is the priest which 
Leif had with him from Norway according to Snorri. But the pattr 
knows nothing about Leif’s mission to Christianize the people of 
Greenland, although that is now accepted as a historical fact by 
modern historians. Leif’s voyage in the /attr started from Green- 
land and was entirely explorative, so he is not likely to have had with 
him a priest or cleric, since he had no missionary aim. The tradition 
on which the Jdtir is based had, however, some faint notion that a 
foreigner was in Leif’s company who found and identified the 
grapes. But it was forgotten who he was and what brought him 
there, hence Tyrkir was invented and called Leif’s foster-father. 

The patir does not mention Thorhall the Hunter, who is a very 
memorable character in the story of these voyages, because he is the 
author of two ditties which are looked upon as genuine. But a 
vague reminiscence of him is found in the Pdttr and there trans- 
ferred to Tyrkir. Thorhall also was lost from his party and found 
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after three days search according to the Saga of Erik. When they 
found him “he was gazing into the air with staring eyes, open 
mouth and dilated nostrils, and scratching and pinching himself 
and reciting something.” This or a like description of Thorhall’s 
appearance when he was found must have been in the tradition, 
but while his existence and name were forgotten, a faint recollection 
of this episode was preserved and the description of him applied to 
Tyrkir, of course in a modified form since the two charavters were 
so dissimilar, Thorhall being a rough and robust heathen, while 
Tyrkir was a puny man.* 

There is another peculiar twist in the dttr as regards Leif’s 
voyage. According to Snorri and Firiks saga Leif was coming from 
Norway when he discovered Vinland. The tradition underlying the 
pattr must have originally told a similar story, but that gradually 
was forgotten, and only a vague remembrance of some connection 
between the voyage and Norway remained, and this the writer of the 
pattr expressed by making Bjarni tell his story in Norway, and from 
there it was carried to Greenland and thus started Leif on his voyage 
of exploration. 

In Modern Language Notes, Lx1, 1946 pp. 547 ff. Professor F. P. 
Magoun, Jr., has written about Tyrkir and taken it for granted that 
he was a historical character, the first German to set foot on 
American soil, and that he probably came from the wine-producing 
regions of Germany, the Rhine or Mosel valleys. Professor Magoun 
takes particular pains to exculpate him from having been intoxi- 
cated, as some commentators, including myself, have suspected. It 
seems to me that the /attr implies it, whatever may have put him in 
that condition. I think it is due to the Icelandic story-tellers 
ignorance of the nature of grapes, supposing that eating them 
caused intoxication or great hilarity. Others have suggested that 
an Oriental legend about intoxicating grapes,® or an Irish legend 
about Irishmen getting drunk by eating them,® had reached Iceland. 
It seems futile to debate the question whether Tyrkir was sober or 
drunk, for the simple reason that Tyrkir as such never existed. 

From what has been said above, I think it is safe to conclude that 


‘Fridtjof Nansen, In Northern Mists, London, 1911, 1, p. 343. Cf. 
Islandica, xxv, 1936, p. 39. 

5’ A. H. Krappe, in Modern Language Notes, Lvi1t, 1943, pp. 268-74. 

* Fridtjof Nansen, op. cit., I, p. 4. 
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the same tradition about Leif discovering Vinland on his way 
from Norway to Greenland underlies both the Liriks saga rauda and 
the Grenlendinga patir. But it had become disintegrated and 
padded when the /attr was written. And if Snorri had the story 
from Gunnlaug Leifsson’s writings, it is unjust in this case to 
charge the latter with partisanship and having invented it in order 
to glorify a missionary, because he must have based it on a tradition 
current at that time. 
HALLpOR HERMANNSSON 


Cornell University 





CHAUCER’S CHERLES REBELLYNG 


In line 2459 of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale the planet Saturn says 
that his influence causes 


The murmure and the cherles rebellyng. 


Robinson adopts solely Skeat’s suggestion that the expression 
cherles rebellyng is “ doubtless an allusion to the Peasant’s Revolt 
in 1381.”? Various scholars subsequent to Skeat have shown that 
almost all the things which Saturn in this somewhat extended 
passage lists as being under his influence are those generally 
ascribed to the planet by several mediaeval astrological authorities. 
Professor Curry, for example, quotes Alchabitius saying specifically 
that Saturn “ moves men to complaints and mutterings.”? This 
is not, to be sure, precisely Chaucer’s “ cherles rebellyng.” But in 
Albohazen Haly and in Guido Bonatus, both authoritative medi- 
aeval astrologers whom Professor Curry and others overlooked in 
this connection, we find: 

Et si aspectus ille [Iuppiter applicuerit ad Saturnum de 30° vel sextile] 
fuerit de 4° et fuerit a suo 4° significat quod apparebunt rebelles qui adver- 
sabuntur regi: et qui querent regnum: et significat mutationes et res 


multas in negociis regis: et similiter in lege.* 





* Skeat, 1, lvi; Robinson, p. 782. Skeat’s interpretation of the line has 
been endorsed also by Tatlock (Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s 
Works, p. 80) and Root (Zhe Poetry of Chaucer, p. 167). 

*W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, p. 129. 

* Albohazen Haly filius Abenragel, Liber complectus in iudiciis stellarum 
(Venice, 1485), 145r. (Huntington Library copy.) 
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{Under “De complexione saturni”]. Et hoe habet oriri discordia et 
contrarietas et rebellio atque inimicitas ex quibus odium et malicia oriri 
atque consurgure solent: ... 4 


Neither of these is Chaucer’s phrase verbatim either. But they 
seem to me close enough to warrant an explanation of Chaucer’s 
cherles rebellyng other than “an allusion to the Peasant’s Revolt 
of 1381.” 
JOHNSTONE Parr 
University of Alabama 


CHAUCER: “HEIGH YMAGINACIOUN,.” 


The Nun’s Priest is telling his tale: 
A col-fox, ful of sly iniquitee, 
That in the grove hadde woned yeres three, 
By heigh ymaginacioun forncast, 
The same nyght thurghout the hegges brast.' 


The usual glosses on the third of the lines quoted are represented 
by Manly: “ predestined by divine foresight,” and Robinson: “ By 
divine foreknowledge.” It seems to me that there is a more valid 
interpretation of the phrase in question. 

Was it not Chauntecleer’s dream (ef. ll. 2898 ff. in Robinson’s 
edition) that had prophesied the col-fox’s attack ? 

Now, there is a tradition running from Plato’s Timaeus through 
the Neo-Platonists, St. Augustine, Moses Maimonides, and others, 
associating the imagination with prophetic vision through dreams.’ 
The heart of the Platonic passage which underlies this tradition 
(72 A-B) reads, in Jowett’s translation: 


No man, when in his wits, attains prophetic truth and inspiration; but 


*Guido Bonatus, Tractatus astrologicus (Venice, 1491), sig. fir. 
(Columbia University Library copy.) 

* Chaucer’s Complete Works, ed. F. N. Robinson, p. 242 (ll, 3215-8). 

* The relevant texts are studied in Murray W. Bundy, The Theory of 
Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, vol. x1r (1927), esp. pp. 50 ff. (Plato), 
97 f. (Plutarch), 134f. (Porphyry), 151 f. (Synesius), 168 f. (St. Augus- 
tine), 213 ff. (Moses Maimonides). 
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when he receives the inspired word, either his intelligence is enthralled 
in sleep, or he is demented by some distemper or possession. And he who 
would understand what he remembers to have said, whether in a dream 
or when he is awake, by the prophetic and inspired nature, or would 
determine by reason the meaning of the apparitions [¢avrdcuara] which 
he has seen, and what indications they afford to this man or that of past, 


present, or future good and evil, must first recover his wits. 


This prophetic view of the imagination, according to Bundy, 
reaches its highest expression in the Middle Ages with Dante.* 
It is particularly interesting, therefore, to note that in that dream- 
vision which is the Divina Commedia, Dante uses the very phrase 
“alta fantasia,” the exact Italian equivalent of Chaucer’s “ heigh 
ymaginacioun.” * 

Opposed to the Platonic tradition there was another medieval 
eurrent of thought, deriving from Aristotle. In the matter of 
dream images, as in other matters, Aristotle objected to the Platonic 
doctrine: “On the whole, forasmuch as certain of the lower 
animals also dream, it may be concluded that dreams are not sent 
by God, nor are they designed for this purpose [to reveal the 
future].” ° In the Nun’s Priest’s Tale this empirical view is repre- 
sented by Pertelote: 

Allas! and konne ye been agast of swevenys? 


Nothyng, God woot, but vanitee in sweven is.° 


Chauntecleer counters with the Platonic view.’ 

It would be tempting to see in this opposition between the views 
of Chauntecleer and Pertelote on the significance of dream phanta- 
sies a microcosmic reflection of the conflicts of the two schools of 
medieval philosophy, but that temptation ought no doubt to be 
resisted. 

Victor M. Hamm 


Marquette University 





® Op. cit., 225 ff. 

*Cf. Purgatorio, xvi, 25: “Poi piovve dentro all’ alta fantasia”; 
Paradiso, xxx, 142: “ All’ alta fantasia qui mancd possa.” 

° De Divinatione per Somnium, 463 (translation of J. I. Beare). Cf. 
Bundy, op. cit., 177 ff. 

* Il, 2921-2 in Robinson’s edition. 

"Il. 2970 ff. in the same. 
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LOVELACE AT COURT AND A VERSION OF PART OF 
HIS “THE SCRUTINIE” 


Two allusions to the cavalier poet Richard Lovelace have 
recently come to light at the Public Record Office. The first estab- 
lishes that Lovelace was prominent at court at a very early age, 
and the second is probably the earliest known version of part of his 
poem, “ The Scrutinie.” 

The first discovery is the record of a warrant to swear Lovelace 
“A Gent Wayter extraordinary ” to the King, dated 5 May, 1631, 
when Lovelace was only twelve or thirteen years old.t Thus, 
probably, Lovelace was established at court not only very early in 
life, but long before the date usually mentioned by his biographers, 
1637 or later, when he left his studies at Oxford and Cambridge.’ 
The position to which he was sworn was an honorary one for which, 
apparently, the recipient paid an annual fee;®* he still held it in 
1641.* 

This discovery suggests, in addition, that Anthony Wood’s ac- 
count of a puzzling event of 1636 is not reliable. When the King 
visited Oxford in August of that year, Lovelace was only in his 
second year at Gloucester Hall, yet he was among the forty-five 
notables who on the last day of the month were awarded the M. A. 
in honor of the King’s visit—among persons like Prince Rupert, the 
Duke of Lennox, the Earls of Hertford, Essex, Berkshire, and 
Elgin, and Lord Digby.’ Wood reported that Lovelace, presumably 
an unknown undergraduate, owed the honor to a “ great Lady ” at- 
tending on the Queen, who requested Archbishop Laud, then Chan- 
cellor of the University, to include him in the group.® It is usually 
supposed that the lady was impressed by Lovelace’s strikingly hand- 


2 Among the papers of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, L. C. 5/132, 
f. 249. 

2See The Poems of Richard Lovelace, ed., C. H. Wilkinson, Oxford, 1930, 
pp. xxi-xxii; and C. H. Hartmann, The Cavalier Spirit, London, 1925, p. 13. 

*In 1639 a Captain Henry Billingsley owed £5 for the honor “ esquire of 
the body extraordinary,” which he had acquired in 1630. See in the P. R. 
O., L. C. 5/132, ff. 178, 180; L. C. 5/134, f. 301. 

‘P. R. O., L. C. 3/1. 

5 Poems of Lovelace, ed., Wilkinson, p. xxi. 

* Athenae Ozoniensis, ed., P. Bliss, London, 1813-20, m1, 460. 
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some features.” But now, perhaps, it may be urged that Lovelace 
had enough credit at court by 1636 to have received the honor with- 
out the help of a “ great Lady.” Wilkinson has already disposed of 
much of Wood’s account: notably, the identity of Lucasta as Lucy 
Sacheverel, a lady who married another when she heard that Love- 
lace was dead, only to discover that he was merely wounded; and 
the story of Lovelace’s miserable death.® 
A more warlike Oxford is the background to the other Lovelace 

discovery. Among the frequent doodling in a volume of Ordnance 
Office papers is the first stanza of Lovelace’s “ The Scrutinie,” writ- 
ten at the end of & section of the volume containing entries from 
November, 1643, to the end of February, 1643/4. The volume 
contains chiefly lists of the arms and stores issued to the Royalist 
forces at Oxford, 1642-1644, with signatures of the persons taking 
delivery. The stanza, differing slightly from the accepted text, is 
written as follows: 

Why shouldst *° you sweare I am forsworne, 

Since thine I vowed to be 

Lady it is alreadie morne 


And twas last night I vowed * to thee 
That fond impossibillity. 


The lines are clearly in the hand of the clerk who wrote many 
of the entries in the volume, perhaps Francis Robinson or William 
Godfrey, both of whose names appear in other parts of it. The 
writing is not Lovelace’s—or rather, not that of the hand which 
wrote the Gatehouse petition of 1642, presumed to be Lovelace’s.” 
Written above the stanza is the name of Edward Sherburne, poet 
and translator and possibly friend of Lovelace, but this notation too 


*See, for example, Hartmann, The Cavalier Spirit, p. 4; and Roberta 
Florence Brinkley, English Poetry of the XVII Century, New York, W. W. 
Norton, Ine., 1942, p. 462. 

5 Poems of Lovelace, ed., Wilkinson, pp. xlviii-xlix, liii-lv. But see H. M. 
Margoliouth’s review in R. H.S8., m1 (1927), 89-95; and A. C. Judson, “ Who 
Was Lucasta? ” M.P., xx (1925). 

°' W. 0. 55/1661. 

2° Wilkinson’s text, “should”; p. 26. 

11 Wilkinson’s text, “swore”; p. 26. 

12 Further, Lovelace’s name does not appear in a list of gentlemen and 
elerks of the ordnance, 12 February, 1643/4: in the P.R.O., S. P. 16/500, f. 
{f2. The Gatehouse Petition is among the House of Lords MSS., and is 
reproduced in facsimile in Wilkinson’s edn. of Lovelace’s poems of 1925. 
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seems to be a piece of idle scribbling, since it is not similar to 
undoubted signatures of Sherburne.** 

Although the stanza could have been written after the dates 
covered by the entries among which it appears, it is at least very 
likely that it was not, and that it therefore represents the earliest 
known version of any part of “ The Scrutinie ” (the printed version 
did not appear until 1649, in Lucasta) and, indeed, one of the 
earliest known versions of any of Lovelace’s poetry. It may even bea 
clue to the mystery of Lovelace’s whereabouts between June, 1642 
and 1645. In any ease, it is pleasant to imagine a clerk of the 
ordnance in New College whiling away the tedium of a February 
afternoon of 1644 by allowing his thoughts to stray to a new poem 
by Mr. Lovelace. 

HERBERT BERRY 
EK. K. Timings 
University of Omaha, 
Public Records Office 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER ABOUT A GAME AT CHESS 


On August 6, 1624, the King’s Men performed at the Globe 
Theatre Middleton’s A Game at Chess, the political satire whose 
reception was so sensational that it held the stage for nine con- 
secutive days. Suddenly on August 17 the Privy Council banned 
the play from the stage, closed the Globe Theatre, and summoned 
Middleton and the players for an inquiry. As is well known, 
James was forced to take these and subsequent measures by the 
Spanish Ambassador’s protest against the license with which the 
play satirized the Spanish Court. The Ambassador’s letter of 
remonstrance, hitherto unknown, may now be added to the list of 
documents in Appendix A of R. C. Bald’s edition of A Game at 
Chess. This is what the Spanish Ambassador wrote to King James: 
Sire. 

Pendant § ie suis attentant commandem du Roy mon Mre d’aller donner 
a sa Mate compte de cette mienne embassade come d’heure a autre ie 
Vattends, Je ne puis obmettre d’adiouster aux deuoirs de ma function 


[sic.], et de representer a VMte ce qui conuient pour ma descharge. 


13 Jn a volume of Lord Perey’s Warrants at Oxford, in the P. R. O., W.0. 
55/459. 
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Les Comediens q I’on appele du Roy, ont hier et auiourdhuy exhibe une 
comedie si scandaleuse, impie, barbare, et si offensiue su Roy mon Mé 
(si la grandeur et valeur inestimable de sa persojie royale fut capable de 
receuoir offence de personne, et signam d’homes si bas come le sont d’ordi- 
naire les autheurs et repntateurs de semblables follies: ) quelle m’a obligé 
de mettre la main a la place et a supplier en peu de paroles, et auec 
’humilite q ce dois a VMte pour l’une de deux choses. Qu’elle soit seruie 
de donner ordre g les d. Autheurs et Comediens soient publicquem et 
exemplairei chasties, par ou VMat satisfera a son honneur et a la repu- 
tation et ciuilite de la nation Angloise; ou q: comandant q lon me donne 
un nauire pour passer en Flandres auec les asseurances requises et qu'elle 
donne aux Ambassad des autres Roys: le bon plaisir de VMate soit de me 
donner permission q je le puisse faire auplustost l’une ou l’autre chose 
m’obligera indifferemment a rester 

Sire 
de Vre Mate 
tres humble, tres obeysant 
et tres fidel seruiteur 


Don Carlos Coloma 
Londre[s} 17/7 d’Aoust 1624.* 


PETER G. PHIALAS 
University of North Carolina 





MILTON’S WAR IN HEAVEN: SOME PROBLEMS 


In the War in Heaven in Milton’s Paradise Lost Satan’s forces 
consist of one third the total number of angels; the loyal angels 
utilized are only “ Equal in number to that Godless crew/ Rebel- 
lious” (v1, 49-50). After two days of bitter though bloodless 
fighting, God steps into the stalemate, saying to the Son: 


. to themselves I left them, and thou knowst, 
Equal in their Creation they were formed, 


1P.R.0. State Papers, Spain, S.P. 94/31 f. 132. On the same day 
Coloma wrote Secretary Conway praying for a “response cathegoricque ” 
from the King and asking that certain detailed conveniences be accorded 
him if he should be forced by the King’s answer to leave England (Jbid., 
f. 134). For a Spanish version of the letter incorporated by Coloma in a 
dispatch to his foreign office see Modern Language Review, xttv (1949), pp. 


477-78. 
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Whence in perpetual fight they needs must last 
Endless, and no solution will be found: 


Two dayes are therefore past, the third is thine; 
For thee I have ordain’d it, and thus farr 
Have sufferd, that the Glorie may be thine 
Of ending this great Warr, since none but Thou 


Can end it. 
(VI, 689-690, 693-694, 699-703). 


But why can none but the Son end the War? If the forces must 
fight endlessly because equal in ability and numbers, why could not 
the war be ended as readily by using the other loyal angels? In at- 
tempting an answer to these questions, we must first recall Raphael's 
suggestion to Adam just before his narration of the War in Heaven: 
Earth may “ Be but the shaddow of Heav’n, and things therein/ 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought ” (v, 575-576). 
We may thus expect that the angels have a good deal in common 
with Adam. Then what would have been the implications of God’s 
using his “reserves”? Had God provided in the world of men 
(and angels) such a preponderance of good that men (and angels) 
could easily overcome evil by themselves, man’s world would be 
quite different from what Milton conceived it to be: a world where 
“that which purifies us is triall, and triall by what is contrary ” to 
virtue.t Therefore, the loyal angels cannot defeat the rebelling 
angels without violating the order which Milton’s God has estab- 
lished. On the other hand, the intervention of the Son in the War 
was of a different nature to Milton, whose conception of man’s free 
will permitted God to intervene on man’s behalf in certain cir- 
cumstances, as we shall see. 

Doubtless more significant and at least superficially more puzzling 
is God’s motivation in the whole affair. Why should God send forth 
loyal angels to fight when he knows—indeed has ordained—that the 
Son alone is to conquer the forces of Satan? We are told that this 
is done for the glory of the Son; this is no doubt a reason, but is 
there not another purpose also?* I believe that Milton’s concern 


1 Areopagitica, Col. ed., Iv, 311. 

2A. W. Verity in his edition of Paradise Lost (Cambridge, Eng., 1921), 
page 525, observes that Milton meant the victory of the Son over Satan 
in Heaven to foreshadow Christ’s victory on earth. Although this is no 
doubt involved, the observation does not consider the peculiar circumstances 


in which Milton set Christ’s first victory. 
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here was with fallen man’s predicament in this life—just what one 
might expect from the attention given this problem throughout the 
poem. The episode is, I believe, a presentation of an idea found 
frequently in Milton’s writings: men and angels alike can expect 
God to come to their aid when, and only when, they have faithfully 
done by themselves all that is possible for them to do. 

Let us look at Paradise Regained, where the idea is a major 
theme. Jesus resists the temptations of Satan “To the utmost of 
mere man both wise and good,/ Not more” (Iv, 535-536). He 
knows what to expect from God: He must do his part before He 
as Man-God can “stand upright ” “on the highest Pinnacle,” be- 
fore he receives obeisance from the angels. For, as Jesus acknowl- 
edges, He should undergo “ Just tryal e’er I merit/ My exaltation 
without change or end ” (111, 196-197). Thus God tests Jesus even 
as He tested the angels: 

By tribulations, injuries, insults, 
Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence, 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting 
Without distrust or doubt, that he may know 
What I can suffer, how obey. 
(P. R., m1, 190-194; italics mine) 


In De Doctrina Christiana Milton set forth much the same point 
several times, once in connection with the discussion of predestina- 
tion (Book I, Chapter 1v). “ Whomsoever . . . in the exercise 
of that degree of freedom which their will had acquired either pre- 
viously to their call, or by reason of the call itself, God had seen 
in any respect willing or running . . . to them he gave a greater 
power of willing or running, that is, of believing.” (Columbia 
edition, XIv, 185). Or, in short, God helped those who helped 
themselves.® 

According to this interpretation, Milton intended the angels’ 
valiant efforts against Satan and his crew to be an example to man. 
The loyal angels are tried and prove willing, but, because of the 
nature of the battle, they cannot win by themselves; and since the 
good cannot overcome evil completely without God’s help, the Son 
then ends the War. Because the narrative of the War in Heaven is 


* Also note in De Doctrina Christiana Milton’s citation, with approval, 
of I Corinthians x. 13 and James i. 12 (Col. ed., xv, 89), and compare 
Paradise Lost, v1, 301-804. 


9 
we 
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part of Raphael’s attempt to prepare Adam for his coming tempta- 
tion, the implication of this instruction is that the test of Adam will 
not be beyond his capabilities, and that Adam is strong enough to 
stand alone as the good angels had done—if he but will. 


Everett H. EMERson 


Louisiana State University 





“LYCIDAS,” PETRARCH, AND THE PLAGUE 


Citing Aristotle on sheep-rot in illumination of lines 126-127 of 
“ Lycidas,” William B. Hunter, Jr., cautiously concludes: “ Surely 
either this is the direct source of Milton’s lines or he was following 
its substance in some renaissance adaptation.” ? The latter alterna- 
tive is the likelier in view of the detailed verbal connection with 
the ninth of Petrarch’s Latin eclogues. 

Milton says of the neglected sheep that they, 


swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 


The relevant passage in Petrarch’s “ Querulus” is: 


Illuc, heu, cupidi (stimulat sua quemque libido!) 
Pervenit pars una gregis, sucosque veneni 
Et diras gustavit aquas: atque inde revertens 
Mox peritura cohors late contagia fudit. 
Pastorem pastor, pecudem pecus inficit aegra: 
Spirat enim saniem inclusam pulmonis adusti 
Alitus, infaustis aspirant flatibus Euri.’ 


Whatever the possible difference in the disorder—Virgil* and 
Thomas Hardy‘ doubtless knew more about that first-hand than 


1 MLN, txv (1950), 544. 

2 Petrarch, Poémata Minora, ed. Domenico Rossetti (Milan, 1829), 1, 
166-168. Cf. “might breath a pestilentiall murrein into the other sheepe,” 
Columbia Milton, m1, 157. 

* Georgicon, m1, 441 ff., where, however, there is no “wind” and no dis- 
cernible influence on “ Lycidas.” 

«See Far From the Madding Crowd, Ch. XXI, on the “ blasted” sheep 
that die if they are not promptly and skilfully punctured. 
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Milton—the verbal resemblance is striking. ‘“ Contagion spread ” 
translates with maximum accuracy “late contagia fudit.” With 
“ Alitus ” (for halitus) there is a textual variation: the only two 
Renaissance editions I have seen read, “ Ad latus”:* whichever 
reading Milton had before him, “ Rot inwardly ” can be seen as 
his recollection of “saniem inclusam.” The English poet is not, 
like Petrarch and Aristotle, so clinical as to name organs (the 
lung or the kidney), but, besides deriving from Petrarch the words 
for line 127, he has sufficient authority in the above passage for 
line 126—for all but the “rank mist.” And “rank mist ” trans- 
lates literally the “gravem ... nebulam” of an earlier line! ® 
It all adds up to one of the clearer cases of direct, bilingual in- 
fluence of a pastoral poem on a pastoral poem. 

The eclogue goes on to be interesting in another direction, since, 
after the above lines from Philogeus (“the lover of earthly 
things”) and eleven more from him on the deadliness and geo- 
graphical reach of the plague, the other interlocutor, Theophilus, 
points upward: “iusta et sera merentes/ Pastores ferit ira 
Dei... .” “The just and overdue wrath of God smites the guilty 
shepherds!” This is Milton’s direction, too. Petrarch’s eclogue 
concludes with a vivid glimpse of hell as warning to those who do 
not take the “ via recta,” steep and narrow though it is, to heaven. 

Our present subject, however, is the plague. Petrarch is memo- 
rializing the terrible Black Death of 1348-50, which carried off 
Laura and many of his friends. Petrarch, Boccaccio, and nu- 
merous others could not help but interpret the plague as a visita- 
tion from heaven, a supernal punishment for the sins of men. 
In the year of “ Lycidas ” the plague had been raging in Horton 


° Francisci Petrarchae Florentini . . . Opera quae extant omnia (Basel, 
1581), tomus 1m, p. 18; Ioannes Oporinus, Bucolica (Basel, 1546), p. 114. 
Neither Rossetti nor Antonio Avena (ed. Petrarch’s Il Bucolicum Carmen 
e i suoi Commenti Inediti, Padova, 1906) records this variant. 

*The line reads, “ Adde gravem morbos nebulam mortesque pluentem. 
Rossetti, p. 164. It is interesting to compare William Hogg’s 1694 trans- 
lation of “ Lycidas” into Latin hexameters (reprinted in C. S. Jerram’s 
edition of The “ Lycidas” and “ Epitaphium Damonis” of Milton, London, 
1881, pp. 101-107). Hogg (or Hog) has for the two lines: 

“Sed ventis nebulisque tument, sensimque putrescunt 
Interius, sparguntque sui contagia morbi,” 


thus lacking the proper adjective for “mist” that Petrarch gives! 


” 
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and elsewhere ’—a fact which Masson*® documents and which 
Tillyard ® asks us not to forget in reading “Lycidas.” Milton 
could have heard the body-searchers knocking on the doors of 
houses.*° He too could not help but think of the plague as a 
visitation, in some such way as Burton did: 

I name covetousness in the first place, as the root of all these mischiefs, 
which, Achan-like, compels them to commit sacrilege, and to make simo- 
niacal compacts (and what not), to their own ends, that kindles God’s 
wrath, brings a plague, vengeance, and an heavy visitation upon them- 
selves and others,” 


The sheep are dying of this. The bad air is at once the bad air 
of the plague and the bad air of the shepherds’ wretched “ songs ” 
or sermons, offered instead of wholesome spiritual food. The 
sheep are, in the phrase of a greater poet than Petrarch, “ pasciute 
di vento,” ** which in itself, apart from “ the rank mist ” (a topical 
allusion), is enough to kill them literally and spiritually. 


Epwarp 8S. Le Comte 
Columbia University 





MILTON, MENDOZA, AND THE CHINESE LAND-SHIP 


In a famous simile in Paradise Lost (111, 431-442), Milton makes 
his vulture pause 
. on the barren Plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With Sails and Wind thir cany Waggons light. 


7See young Marvell’s Latin poem of 1637, the parallel between which 
and “Lycidas” is discussed in my Yet Once More: Verbal and Psycho- 
logical Pattern in Milton (New York, 1953), p. 192. 

8 Life of John Milton (New York, 1946), 1, 638 ff. 

® Milton (New York, 1930), p. 80. 

1° For a suggestive bit of background see John W. Spargo, “ The Knock- 
ing at the Gate in Macbeth, an Essay in Interpretation,” Joseph Quincy 
Adams Memorial Studies (Washington, 1948), pp. 269-277. 

11 The Anatomy of Melancholy, Everyman’s Library, I, 314. Burton cites 
“Serrarius in Josuam, 7”: “Deum habent iratum, sibique mortem ae- 
ternam acquirunt, aliis miserabilem ruinam.” Ibid., p. 502. 

12 Paradiso, Canto xxix, 107 (cited by Peck and the older editors.) 
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Gilbert has pointed out that the primary source of Milton’s 
knowledge of the Chinese land-ship was a Spanish friar from Toledo, 
Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza, whose account of it was published in 
1585. Yet no one seems to have read the allusion as part of the 
anti-Catholic bias underlying the “ Paradise of Fools” (P. I.., 111, 
443-499) which the vulture simile introduces. 

Mendoza’s book was translated into English in 1588, the year of 
the Spanish Armada, by Robert Parke, as The Historie of the Great 
and Mighty Kingdome of China, and the Situation thereof; to- 
gether with the great riches, huge citties, politicke government, and 
rare inventions in the same. The printer warns the English reader 
against being taken in by the zeal of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries : 

Whereas (good courteous Reader) in this historie describing the Kingdome 
of China ... thou shalt finde many times repeated, and that in some 
things too gloriously, the zeale of certain Spanish friers that laboured in 
discoverie of the saide China, and the declaration of certaine myracles (but 
falsely reported) by them to have been wrought, together with examples of 
diverse their superstitious practices: which happily may give offence unto 
some in reading: thou must understande that this is rather to be imputed 
unto the first writer of this historie in Spanish, than to any fault of mine: 
for the Spaniards (following their ambitious affections) doo usually in all 
their writings extoll their owne actions, even to the setting forth of many 
untruthes and incredible things: ” 

Prominent among the incredible things is the Chinese land-ship. 
Parke, translating Mendoza, writes of the Chinese: 


They are great inventers of things, that although they have amongst them 
many coches and wagons that goe with sailes, and made with such industrie 
and policie that they do governe them with great ease: this is crediblie in- 
formed by many that have seene it: besides that, there be many in the 
Indies, and in Portugall, that have seene them painted upon clothes, and on 
their earthen vessell that is brought from thence to be solde: so that it is 


a signe that their painting hath some foundation.* 


From Mendoza’s description, Simon Stevin (1548-1620), the 
great Dutch expert in hydrostatics, constructed about the year 1600 


1 Allan H. Gilbert, A Geographical Dictionary of Milton (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1919); Gilbert, “ Milton’s China,” MZN, xxvr (1911), 199-200. 

*Ed. Sir George T. Staunton (London: Hakluyt Society, 1853), “ The 
Printer to the Reader.” 

* Ibid., 1, 32. 
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two sailing chariots, one large and one small.* He invited as guests 
for a trial spin Mendoza himself, then a prisoner of war in the 
tlague, Prince Maurice of Nassau, Hugo Grotius, then a youth of 
seventeen, and many others. The ships traveled north along the 
flats from Scheveningen to Pettin at the incredible speed of thirty to 
thirty-five miles an hour. The young Grotius, who rode in the 
larger ship with twenty-seven other persons, was so enthusiastic 
that he described the experience in his Parallelon Rerum-publicarum 
and in several Latin poems.® Meanwhile, Jan Huyghen van 
Linschoten had published a description, based on Mendoza, in 
Itinario (1596).° And De Gheyn’s famous print of Stevin’s wind- 
chariots * spread throughout Europe the Dutch engineer’s, rather 
than the actual Chinese, conception of what a Chinese land-wagon 
looks like. 

Ortelius, in his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, adorned his map of 
China with four very handsome Dutch-Chinese landships.* And 
allusions to the device, glossed by editors of Milton for this passage, 
appear in Hakluyt’s Voyages, Heylin’s Cosmographie, and Ben Jon- 
son’s News from the New World. 

Made a bit more respectable by the ingenious and Protestant 
Dutch, still the Chinese land-ship began with the suspect descrip- 
tion by just a friar, intrepid missionary though he was, as Milton 
derides in his “ Paradise of Fools. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Protestant Englishman in the seventeenth century took the Spanish 
Catholic to be the archetypal symbol of pride, and it is pride and 
its concomitant falsehood and deceit that Milton scores in this 
passage. Since the proud priests in the “ Limbo of Fools” dis- 


2° 9 


‘ The following history I take from J. J. L. Duyvendak, “ Simon Stevin’s 
‘sailing chariot,” T‘oung Pao (Leiden), xxxvi (1942), 401-407. 

® Ed. Meerman, II, xxiii, 18-19; the poems are in Farraginis Liber 1 (ed. 
Meerman, 111, 229-234) and xx11 Epigrammata., 

* Ed. Kern, I, 95. 

7In the Leiden Cabinet of Prints. Cf. Fr. Muller, De Nederlandsche 
Geschiedenis in Platen, 1, 1157-1159; tv, 1157, 1159. 

5 (Antwerp, 1601). 

® Mendoza never saw China but depended on the accounts of two or three 
Portuguese missionaries; these sources have been translated by Prof. C. 
R. Boxer of the University of London and for the 1953 Hakluyt publications 
celebrating the centennial of the Society’s original edition of Mendoza. I 
am grateful to Prof. Boxer for the reference to the article on Simon Stevia. 
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guise themselves in billowy gowns that catch the adverse winds,”° 
there is a hint in Milton’s simile that a wagon equipped with sails is 
not what it seems to be. Could Milton be implying a pun on the 
name “ Mendoza” and the Latin word for prevarication? 


Frank L. HUNTLEY 
University of Michigan 





THE RELIGION OF DU BARTAS 


Although it is generally agreed that Guillaume du Bartas, whose 
Semaines enjoyed an astounding popularity at the end of the 
XVith century, was a Protestant, yet there are one or two details 
about his life and his opinions which have hitherto been con- 
sidered somewhat puzzling and which have been thought to con- 
flict with his Protestant beliefs. 

“The religious history of du Bartas still leaves something to 
be explained,” states U. T. Holmes in the introductory volume to 
his critical edition of the works of du Bartas,t and among the 
problems which he leaves unsolved are the poet’s relations with 
Jacques-Auguste de Thou and his possible service under Marshal 
Matignon, both of whom were Catholics. ‘ More evidence than we 
now possess will be required for such a study,” suggests Holmes,” 
but it can, I think, be shown that these apparent problems can be 
solved and in fact proved to be non-existent by a careful examina- 
tion of the evidence available. 

It is true that de Thou clearly states in his history of his times 
that he and du Bartas had ridden together as soldiers across 
Guyenne.* It is also true that de Thou declares that at the time 


Cf. F. L. Huntley, “ A Justification of Milton’s ‘ Paradise of Fools’ 
(P.L., m1, 431-499) ,” ELH. 

1The Works of Guillaume de Salluste Sieur du Bartas, Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1935-1940. 

* Op. cit. I, 135. 

* J.-A. de Thou: Historiarum sui temporis tomus quartus, London, Sam. 
Buckley, 1733: “dum simul inter arma in Novempopulonia incederemus ” 
(Liber xcrx, p. 897). This passage and the following one from de Thou are 
reproduced in Holmes, 1, 207. 
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of his death in July 1590 du Bartas was serving as a cavalry officer 
under Matignon then in command of Henri III’s forces in south- 
western France.* 

But in a period with so complicated a political history as the 
latter part of the XVIth century, when alliances changed with 
perplexing frequency, it is essential to ascertain and to bear in 
mind the precise historical background of any incident under 
review. 

A study of de Thou’s movements*® reveals that the meeting 
between him and du Bartas could only have taken place towards the 
middle of 1589, for it was during the first half of that year that 
de Thou undertook a journey to Italy, travelling via Nérac, Mende, 
the Cévennes, Fréjus and Genoa, finally arriving in Venice on the 
10th August 1589. It is therefore certain that de Thou passed 
through Guyenne some time during June and July 1589. 

Now at that time Henri ITI had been persuaded, thanks partly 
to de Thou, who was an ardent royalist and merely a moderate 
Catholic, to ally himself with his former enemy, Henri de Navarre, 
leader of the Protestant party, against the Catholic League which 
had risen against him after the assassination of the Duc de Guise 
and the Cardinal de Lorraine at Blois in December 1588. 

The purpose of de Thou’s journey was in fact to seek foreign 
reinforcements to help the two Henrys in their struggle against the 
League. His ultimate destination was Germany and the circuitous 
route mentioned had been chosen because of the danger of crossing 
the eastern part of France dominated by the supporters of the 
Guise family. 

In the light of these facts the problem of du Bartas’s relation 
with de Thou and Matignon immediately disappears, for it is in no 
way puzzling that in the year 1589 de Thou, a staunch partisan of 
Henri III’s alliance with Henri de Navarre, should have been 
escorted across Guyenne by du Bartas, nor that the latter should 
at that time and until his death twelve months later have been 


* Ibid., “dum interim Matignono provinciae praesidi in bello assiduam 
operam navaret, equitum turmae praefectus”” (Liber xcIx). 

5 For the following details see J.-A. de Thou, Commentariorum de vita sua 
liber quartus (in Tome vit of the edition mentioned above, note 3); J. 
Collinson, Life of Thuanus, London, 1807; and M. Petitot, Mémoires relatifs 
a Vhistoire de France, Tome xxxvil, Paris, 1823. 
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serving under Matignon who, like de Thou, was a Royalist first and 
a Catholic second and who, as a result of the recent alliance, was 
in command of the combined forces of Henri III and Henri de 
Navarre in southwestern France. 

A second point having some bearing on the religious convictions 
of du Bartas and which Holmes seems to find rather obscure ® is 
the question of the poet’s attitude to regicide, for on this matter 
he expresses what appear to be at first sight conflicting opinions. 
But again by carefully correlating these opinions with their his- 
torical background it can be shown that they are in fact perfectly 
consistent with Protestant ideas. 

In 1574 du Bartas published, in a volume entitled La Muse 
Chrestienne, an epic poem in six cantos based on the Biblical story 
of Judith. In the final canto there is a passage describing Judith’s 
thoughts when she is debating whether to kill Holofernes: 

Tl lui souvient d’avoir des sages entendu 

Qu’un meurtrier n’est meurtrier par le meurtre rendu; 
Ains par la cause injuste, et qu’un tyrannicide 

Est tuteur des humains, et non point homicide.’ 


Although these lines were slightly altered in the second edition in 
1579, the sense remained the same,® and indeed, thanks to the 


question and answer device that du Bartas uses, the arguments in 
favour of regicide become even more telling: 


Mais contre un meurtrier le ciel est irrité? 

Tout homme qui meurtrit n’est meurtrier reputé. 

He! n’est-il pas meurtrier cil qui meurtrit son prince? 
Holoferne est tyran, non roi de ma province. 

Mais quoi? Dieu maintenant le nous donne pour roi? 
Celui n’est point de Dieu qui guerroie sa loi.® 


Not unnaturally there were those who saw in the poem in general 
and in this passage in particular an attempt by a Protestant poet 
to justify the possible assassination of the Catholic king of France 


*See U. T. Holmes: Op. cit. 1, 145-146. 
* Judith, vi, 113-116. 
® Holmes (op. cit. 1, 146) completely misinterprets this second passage 
when he claims that in 1579 “the poet desired to correct this impression 
. du Bartas made it clear that he did not encourage a possible assassina- 
tion of Henri III.” 
® Judith, v1, 113-118 (variants of the 1579 edition). 
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Henri III. Du Bartas however, in an Avertissement to the 1579 
edition of the Muse Chrestienne,’® insisted that such an interpreta- 
tion was without foundation: 


Je ne veus oublier que ceus-la me font grand tort, qui pensent qu’en 
décrivant le catastrophe de ceste histoire vraiment tragique je me soi 
rendu volontaire avocat de ces esprits brouillons et séditieus, qui pour servir 
& leurs passions, témérairement et d’un mouvement privé, conjurent contre 
la vie des princes, qui pour leurs cruautés, exactions insuportables et 
débordements domestiques, se sont comme dégradés du vénérable et sacré 


titre de royauté. 


But despite this formal protest it is difficult to believe that du 
Bartas could have published such a poem without being aware 
of its peculiar significance in the circumstances prevailing in 
France at that time, all the more so since the subject had been 
proposed, as the poet himself admits in the opening lines of his 
Avertissemeni, by Jeanne d’Albret, one of the leading figures in 
the Protestant party. Moreover the final phrases of the passage 
quoted above seem curiously suggestive and must surely have called 
to mind in 1579 the cruelties of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
and the “débordements domestiques” of Henri III and his 
“mignons.” It is noteworthy too that in this Avertissement du 
Bartas does not state categorically that a king, whatever his defects 
may be, is sacrosanct; ** he adds the proviso that in certain circum- 
stances regicide is permissible and he quotes examples of Biblical 
characters who were “expressément apelés pour faire mourir ces 
tyrans d’une mort autant ignominieuse que leur vie avait été 
méchante et abominable.” He ends by warning his readers not to 
make any attempt upon the lives of those whom God has placed 
over us, but again he adds the conditional clause, “sans une claire 
et indubitable vocation.” 

Would it be reading more into these phrases than is warranted 
to suggest that in 1579, when France had for five years borne with 
the excesses of Henri III who was at that time siding with the 
Catholics, du Bartas was expressing the current Protestant point of 


10 This Avertissement can be found in U. T. Holmes: Op. cit. 1, 216. 
12 In contrast with the attitude adopted by Ronsard in his Institution au 
Roy: 
Or Sire, pour autant que nul n’a le pouvoir 
De chastier les roys qui font mal leur devoir. 
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view in declaring that regicide is, in certain circumstances, 
justified ? 

The poet’s attitude to regicide however underwent a radical 
change towards the end of his life. If it be admitted that certain 
lines in Les Trophées, one of the later books of the Seconde 
Semaine, when David discusses Saul, are at the same time a sum- 
mary of du Bartas’s revised views on Henri III, then these views 
are in startling contrast with those expressed in Judith and in the 
Avertissement of 1579. For du Bartas is now completely un- 
yielding in his defence of the sacrosanct nature of kingship: 


De vray c’est un Tyran, mais il porte le marque 
De prince legitime!, et l’eternel Monarque 

Ne veut que le vassal trempe jamais sa main, 
Quel prétexte qu’il ait, au sang du souverain.’* 


This apparent volte-face is again explicable however if the political 
background to these lines is borne in mind. They were written 
after du Bartas’s return from Scotland in August 1587,'* and from 
then until December 1588 the power of the Catholic League led by 
the ambitious Duc de Guise was at its height. It was this party 
that then constituted the anti-Royalist faction,’* and as a Protestant 
du Bartas would no longer have favored the murder of Henri III 
in 1588, whatever the latter’s “ débordements domestiques ” may 
have been. 

A similar Royalist viewpoint is openly expressed in the appeal at 
the beginning of Le Schisme, the last but one of the books of the 
Seconde Semaine, no doubt written very shortly before the poet’s 
death : 

Seigneur, ne le permets, ne permets, 6 bon Dieu, 
Qu’esclaves nous servions cent roitelets au lieu 

D’un monarque puissant: ne permets point qu’on chasse 
Du throsne sacré-sainct la legitime race.*® 


This renewed insistence on the sacrosanct position of the monarchy 
is once more explicable by reference to the prevailing political 


12 Les Trophées, 495-498. 

18 See Les Trophées, 875-886, where the various details about Scotland 
obviously spring from a personal knowledge of the country. 

4It was the Catholic League for instance which led the rising against 
Henri III on the 12th May, 1588, the “ Journée des Barricades.” 

18 Le Schisme, 11-14. 
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situation. For since Le Schisme must date from some time in the 
year 1589, du Bartas must have meant by the “ légitime race” 
either the two cousins Henri IIT and Henri de Navarre, allied for 
the first half of that year against the Catholic League, or Henri 
de Navarre alone who, after Henri III’s assassination in August 
1589, succeeded to the throne of France as Henri IV and carried 
on the struggle against the League. 

In conclusion, then, these details of the poet’s life which seem 
at first sight to run counter to his supposed religion, and these 
opinions expressed in his work which seem to conflict with each 
other, are in fact shown, on closer examination, to be further proofs 
of the Protestantism of du Bartas. Not however the fanatical, 
inflexible Protestantism of a d’Aubigné, but the more moderate, 
tractable Protestantism of a Henri de Navarre, prepared to enter 
into an alliance with people of Catholic faith, prepared even to 
denounce the principle of regicide which, in different circumstances, 
had been approved. 

C. CHADWICK 

The University of Liverpool 





D’HOLBACH’S CONCEPTION OF NATURE 


The word nature, as d’Holbach used it throughout his works, had 
only two possible interpretations. In its broadest meaning it repre- 
sented “le grand tout qui résulte de l’assemblage des différentes 
matieres, de leurs différentes combinaisons, & des différens mouve- 
mens que nous voyons dans l’univers.”*? The universe, or the 
whole of matter encompassed by this definition of nature, revealed 
to man an immense, uninterrupted chain of causes and effects. 
(This is d’Holbach’s materialistic and mechanistic philosophy.) 
The more restricted use of the word nature, the one most employed 
by d’Holbach in his arguments against religion and the moral code 
upheld by religion, refers to “le tout qui résulte de l’essence, c’est- 
a-dire, des propriétés, des combinaisons, des mouvemens ou facons 
d’agir qui le distinguent des autres étres.”* And he added. by way 
of focusing further upon the one “étre” with which he was 


1 D’Holbach, le Systéme de la nature, 1, 10. 
* Jbid., p. 11. 
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primarily concerned: “ C’est ainsi que homme est un tout, ré- 
sultant des combinaisions de certaines matieres, douées de propriétés 
particulieres, dont l’arrangement se nomme ‘ organisation,’ & dont 
l’essence est de sentir, de penser, d’agir, en un mot de sec mouvoir 


d’une fagon qui le distingue des autres étres avec lesquels il se 


compare.” * 


Nowhere in the publications generally conceded to be the original 
works* of d’Holbach, or in the relatively few letters extant ® is 
there a single description of nature. Nor does a careful scrutiny of 
Diderot’s Lettres a Sophie Volland, letters which were written be- 
tween 1759 and 1774 and which constitute an excellent primary 
source material for an insight into the private life of the Baron 
d’Holbach, reveal one scintilla of evidence to show he appreciated 
nature as a romantic. Scenic delights never elicited words of 
praise. And the beauty of the countryside was seldom able to entice 
him from the congenial company of his “ philosophic ” friends who 
gathered at his Grandval home for those famous Thursday dinners. 

D’Holbach’s constant appeal for a return to nature was nothing 
more than his desire to get man to act in conformance with his 
human nature. In his opinion, the chief properties or characteristics 


*Ibid., p. 11. Virtually the same definition is to be found in la Morale 
universelle, 1, 5 (the chapter entitled “ De l’Homme & de sa Nature”); 
“... nous appellerons Nature dans l’homme, l’assemblage des propriétés & 
qualités qui le constituent ce qu’il est, qui sont inhérentes 4 son espece, qui 
la distinguent des autres especes d’animaux ou qui lui sont communes avec 
elles,” 

‘This study does not include the some 400 articles written for the 
Encyclopédie, many of which were translations, But inasmuch as they 
were almost exclusively on scientific subjects, it is highly improbable that 
they would disprove the contention of this paper. His original works are: 
le Christianisme dévoilé, 1761; la Contagion sacrée, 1768; la Politique 
naturelle, 1773; le Systéme social, 1773; Ethocratie, 1776; and la Morale 
universelle, 1776. However, because of the uniformity of thought in these 
works, we shall make reference only to la Morale universelle, la Politique 
naturelle, and le Systéme de la nature, especially the latter, since this is the 
only one, to our knowledge, wherein d’Holbach’s use of nature has been 
misinterpreted. 

®*In Max Pearson Cushing, Baron d’Holbach, A Prelude to the French 
Revolution, pp. 6-11 and 75-81, there is a list of d’Holbach’s correspondence 
to John Wilkes; pp. 72-74, to Garrick; pp. 82-83, to Galiani; pp. 71-72, to 
Hume. Other letters to Hume are to be found in J. Y. T. Greig, The Letters 
of David Hume, pp. 409-411; 435-437; 439-440. 
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of man, who was but an infinitesimal segment of the matter com- 
prising the whole of Universal Nature, were the sensory organs, 
with their derivative impulses and desires, and the reasoning 
powers. ‘This common heritage of man was dependent upon the 
physical organization but was also subject to modification by en- 
vironment and education. The source of the major part of man’s 
misery, he felt certain, resulted from the failure to understand his 
true nature and the subsequent neglect of the salutary admonitions 
of nature. When man failed to understand nature, he failed to 
understand himself. This realization impelled d’Holbach to try 
to effect man’s return to nature. He thus defined his intention in 
the preface (p. 4) of the Systéme de la nature, his first work of 
major importance: “ le but de cet ouvrage est de ramener homme 
& la nature, de lui rendre la raison chere, de lui faire adorer la 
vertu, de dissiper des ombres qui lui cachent la seule voie propre a 
le conduire sirement 4 la félicité qu’il désire.” 

Basically, d’Holbach’s reliance upon human nature reduces itself 
to the following: Man is endowed by nature with sensory organs. 
Through these senses is received all knowledge according to the 
sensationalistic epistemology enunciated by Hobbes, developed by 
Locke, and almost universally accepted by the eighteenth-century 
“ philosophes ” in France. The experience thus attained through 
sense perception develops one’s reason, which for d’Holbach was 
nothing more than the judicial application of the lessons learned 
from experience. Reason therefore is indirectly the gift of nature, 
since it results from the illimitable comparisons and evaluations of 
those experiences received through the senses. 

This exhortation to rely upon the sensory apparatus supplied by 
nature in the attempt to understand and interpret life was an appeal 
to man to follow the natural bent of his desires and passions. For 
actions based upon one’s desires and passions were seen to be in 
compliance with the will of nature and therefore reasonable. On the 
other hand, any departure from reason or the lessons learned from 
experience (the two being synonymous) would inevitably lead to 
man’s misfortune, for such a departure represented a violation of the 
fundamental Law of Nature that counsels one to seek one’s greatest 
happiness within any given environment.® It is important to note, 


* For d’Holbach’s defense of this position see: la Morale universelle, 1, 
4; la Politique naturelle, 1, 6; and le Systéme de la nature, I, 312. 
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however, that d’Holbach placed a limitation upon this pursuit of 
nature’s plan; that is, man should pursue his natural bent only to 
the point at which the fulfillment of his happiness did not conflict 
with that of the greater and more important unit, society. Indeed, 
d’Holbach specifically stated that the welfare or happiness of the 
latter should at all times supersede that of the individual. 

Nevertheless, the basic premise remained the same. Reason and 
experience should at all times be consulted in the choice of one’s 
actions. The efficacy of reason became dependent upon the knowl- 
edge accrued through the senses and the extent to which one was 
able to profit from such knowledge. In short, the validity of any 
action was measured by how well it fared under the examination of 
both reason and experience, the immutable guides of nature. The 
abnegation of these guides invariably led to the usurpation of man’s 
liberty and the loss of happniess at the hands of unscrupulous 
tyrants, both political and religious, who in their search for power 
and prestige were ever ready to take advantage of man’s ignorance 
or laziness. 

Typical of the d’Holbachian passage wherein the appeal to nature 
might conceivably be misinterpreted is the apostrophe to nature 
that closes the second volume of the Systéme de la nature. The 
opening sentence reads: “OQ NATURE! Souveraine de tous les 
étres! & vous ses filles adorables vertu, raison, vérité! soyez 4 jamais 
nos seules Divinités.” There is no need to quote at greater length. 
It is absolutely consistent with d’Holbach’s conception of nature. 
Neither in this well-known passage nor anywhere else does the 
green of nature appear on the printed page to relieve the monoto- 
nous repetition of his anti-religious tirade. But if, as some religious 
protagonists maintain, every person has some kind of religion, one 
can with some justice claim that this militant atheist elevated 
Human Nature to the position of a Godhead. The apostles of this 
Godhead were Reason and Truth; the latter referred to the exact 
knowledge of the properties of man and a reliable cognition of the 
functioning of those faculties. 

It seems quite clear, then, that d’Holbach’s appeal to and faith in 
nature in no way resembled the Romantics’ love of nature. His 
temperament rendered him totally incapable of the emotional and 
esthetic reaction to scenic beauty of which Diderot was capable. 
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D’Holbach’s insistence on a complete reliance upon nature as the 
only sure guidepost in life formed the basis of his polemic designed 
to demonstrate the fallacy of blindly following religious precepts 
which he found contrary to human nature. He was determined to 
destroy religion, especially as a moral force, and to substitute in its 
place a secular morality based upon the limitations and capabilities 
of man himself. This was the human nature, the only nature, 
whose praises d’Holbach sang. 
Vircit W. Topazio 
University of Rochester 





THE CAST AND THE RECEPTION OF DIDEROT’S 
PERE DE FAMILLE 


The Diderot cult that has of late produced many publications 
about his ideas and his rough drafts has not as yet concerned itself 
with his plays.t. The result is the survival of errors that could have 
been corrected by an examination of records kept by the Comédie 
Frangaise.2, The chief offender is Assézat, who, after correctly 
stating that le Pére de famille was played in Paris for the first time 
on February 18, 1761, names the actors as follows: * 


MM. Grandval, Dangeville, du Bois, Paulin, Bellecour, Préville, Brizard, 
Blainville, Bernaut, Molé, Durancy, Dauberval, Mes Gaussin, Dumesnil, 
Drouin, Préville, Lekain et Camouche. 

Mue Hus et Me Dubois remplacérent, chacune une fois, M"e Camouche 
dans les représentations subséquentes, puis par suite de retranchements 
de scénes épisodiques, les réles d’hommes furent réduits & quatre. C’est 
avee cette mise en scéne restreinte que la piéce a toujours été jouée par 
la suite. 

Le registre des recettes pour le premier trimestre de 1761 manquant 
aux archives du Théatre-Francais, nous ne savons pas quel fut l’empresse- 
ment du publique, mais la piéce fut jouée sept fois, d’abord seule, puis, 


I note an exception to this statement, the lecture on “ Diderot and 
Drama” given Robert Niklaus on May 11, 1953, at University College 
of the S. W. of England. A copy was kindly loaned me by Dr. L. G. Crocker. 

*Cf. my Comédie Francaise 1701-1774, published at Philadelphia in the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society for December, 1951, 
pp. 800, 825, and 832. 

* Cf. his edition of the @uvres complétes de Diderot, vit (1875), 171-2. 
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suivant l’usage, avec une autre, et ne fut interrompue que par les vacances 
de Paques. 

The facts stated here that are true must come from the Registres 
of the Comédie Frangaise, probably by the intermediary of Léon 
Guillard, who supplied Assézat with similar information about le 
Fils naturel.t| I wonder whether the portions of the Registres in 
which Assézat was interested were really lost, or whether such a 
report was merely used to prevent him from examining them. At 
any rate, if they were lost, they are so no longer. They show that 
le Pére de famille was not at first given alone, as Assézat states, but 
with /’Epreuve réciproque, and that the actors listed are those who 
had earned their “ feux ” of two francs by taking part in either of 
the two plays, not necessarily in le Pére de famille. As a result of 
this arrangement, the Registres are of little help in determining the 
composition of a cast if, as is the case with the Fils naturel, the play 
had only one performance, but the situation is quite different if 
there were several performances. 

Now the Pére de famille was acted on February 18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 
and on March 2 and 4 ,i761. On each of these seven days eleven 
men (Grandval, Dangeville, Du Bois, Paulin, Bellecour, Préville, 
Brizard, Blainville, Bernaut, Durancy, and Dauberval) played, 
while Molé acted on only four of them; and four actresses (Gaussin, 
Dumesnil, Préville, and Lekain) played, while la Drouin and la 
Dubois appeared on only two of the days, la Camouche on only four, 
Mlle Hus on only one. The logical conclusion is that the cast was 
composed of those just mentioned in parentheses, that Molé did 
not play at that time in Je Pére de famille, nor did the actresses Hus, 
Dubois, Drouin, and Camouche. This conclusion is partially con- 
firmed by Grimm,° who states that Brizard played the title-role; 
Bellecour, Saint-Albin; Grandval, Germeuil; Préville, the Com- 
mandeur ; his wife, Cécile: la Gaussin, Sophie. Mlle Dumesnil, too 
distinguished to have the role of a confidant, must have played M™e 
Hébert. This leaves for Lekain’s wife the role of M"¢ Clairet. The 


‘Ibid., p. 10. The actors indicated there are those who played when 
le Fils naturel and lV’Esprit de contradiction were performed (Sept. 26, 
1771), except that Bouret appears as Bourel and Bellemont as Billemont. 
The receipt of 2785 francs, 10 sous, was, however, far from being, as 
Assézat asserts, “la plus élevée de l’année,” for on Dec. 8 Zaire brought 
in 4037 franes. 

° Correspondance, 1877-82, Iv, 354-5. 
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male roles other than those taken by Brizard, Bellecour, Grandval, 
and Préville are of very little importance. 

The play was quite successful, as one would never guess from 
remarks by certain of Diderot’s biographers.*® The first performance 
brought in 3959 franes, the largest receipt of the year.” The second 
earned 3039 francs; the third, 2100; the fourth, 1783; the fifth, 
2174; the sixth, 1487; the seventh, 1837. During these two weeks 
Turcaret earned only 396 francs; le Légatatre universel, only 499. 
When le Pére de famille was revived, August 9 to September 9, 
1769,* it was acted ten times with receipts that averaged nearly a 
thousand francs more than they had done in 1761. A study of the 
Registres shows that there were then nine male actors and four 
female, among them Brizard and la Préville, who must have still 
been playing the Pére de famille and Cécile, and Molé, who had 
taken over the role of Saint-Albin, as is shown by Ducis, who in 
1770 caled him a celebrated actor, “ récemment admiré dans les 
roles de Béverley & de Saint-Albin.” ® 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





*“ Elle n’a eu que six ou sept représentations médiocrement applaudies” 
(Année littéraire, 1761, 11, 318). “It ran for more than a week,” says 
John Morley (Diderot and the Encyclopedists, London, 1878, 1, 313). 
A. Collignon (Diderot, Paris, 1913, p. 171) quotes F. Génin as saying that, 
despite Préville and la Gaussin, the play had only seven or eight per- 
formances in 1761. No mention of the amount earned or of the fact that 
performances were held up by the Easter recess. 

75 premiéres loges, 13 secondes loges, 8 petites loges, 225 premiéres 
places, 65 secondes places, 85 troisiémes places, 500 places de parterre 
The play is classified in the Registres as a “ drame de Mr Diderot.” 

® Not 1764, as Louis Ducros (Diderot, Paris 1894, p. 261) asserts, mis 
quoting the Mémoires secrets. He gives the first performance as Jan. 18, 
1761, instead of Feb. 18, and is followed by Collignon, loc. cit. 

®See Miss Vanderhoof’s edition of his Hamlet, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society for February, 1953, p. 98; 
ef. the Babelon edition of Lettres a Sophie Volland, Paris, 1938, 11, 225. 
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ROUSSEAU A ERMENONVILLE 


La Correspondance Générale contient un fragment d’une lettre 
de Paul Moultou a sa femme: Moultou annonce qu’il est allé voir 
Rousseau et qu’il ne l’a point trouvé chez lui. Cette lettre est 
seulement datée de la notation: “ Lundy matin.”! L/’éditeur dé- 
clare, en note, que Paul Moultou était arrivé 4 Paris “un samedi, 
dans le courant de mai 1778, avant le 23 mai.” II ajoute: 
“Streckeisen-Moultou se trompe évidemment en disant (@uvres 
et correspondance inédites, p. xiv) que Rousseau était déja a 
Ermenonville.” Or Courtois donne la date du mercredi, 20 mai, 
comme étant celle du jour ot “ Rousseau quitte Paris. 
Thérése Levasseur dit, dans une lettre de 1790: “Le séjour de 
mon Mari 4 Ermenonville, au mois de Mai 1778. . . .”* Le Curé 
d’Ermenonville certifie que Rousseau “a habité six semaines a 
Ermenonville avant sa mort seul avec son Epouse et une domestique 
dans un petit Pavillon ... ,” * c’est-a-dire, apparemment, depuis 
le jeudi 21 mai. Mais il est reconnu que Rousseau partit seul et 
que Thérése le rejoignit plus tard. J’ai montré® que le marquis 
de Girardin avait spécifié que Rousseau quitta Paris six jours aprés 
le Jour de Piques-Fleuries, ce qui nous donne la date du 18 avril. 
Il semble done que ce ne soit pas Strelkeisen-Moultou qui se soit 
trompé; mais Th. Dufour. 

MARCEL FRANCON 

Harvard University 





*zz. 339. 
2 Annales J.-J. Rousseau, 15 (1923), 238. 
®Annales ...,7 (1911), 84. 


* Ibid., p. 89. 

® Annales ... , 32 (1950-1952), 191-196. Remarquons la note de Duprat 
inscrite par ce dernier sur la lettre que lui écrivit Rousseau, le 15 mars 
1778: “ Bien peu de temps aprés il s’est décidé pour Ermenonville. . . .” 
(Corr. Gén., xx, 336). 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AND DANTE 


In his novel of Florentine life, Le Lys Rouge, Anatole France 
bestows upon Dante the compliment of imitation. There France 
has written: “ Amour et gentil coeur sont une méme chose.” ? Dante 
expresses this dictum of the “dolce stil nuovo” in the first verse 
of a sonnet found at the beginning of the twentieth chapter of the 
Vita Nuova as “ Amore e’l cor gentil sono una cosa.” ? 


FLoyp ZULLI, JR. 
New York University 





AN UNEDITED RELIGIOUS SONNET BY IL LASCA 


Anton Francesco Grazzini, detto il Lasca, has earned a place for 
himself in Italian Cinquecento literature principally through his 
Cene and Commedie. ‘These works have overshadowed his Aime. 
bernesque, amorous, religious and occasional, even though many of 
these are by no means lacking in merit. The most complete edition 
of the latter are his Rime, Firenze, Moricke, 1741-42, in two 
volumes. However, neither here nor elsewhere from the Lgloghe 
ed aitre Rime di Anton Francesco Grazzini detto wl Lasca (Livorno, 
1799) to the Prosa e Poesia di A. F. Grazzint, edited by Fornaciari 
in 1912, have 1 seen in print the following sonnet copied from a 
Riccardiana manuscript, 2807, fol. 12r. 


Del Lasca 


Seguendo l’orme del humile ardente, 
Del Amor di Gest, Francesco Pio, 
Le ricchezze e gli honor del mondo rio 
Lasciate a la volgar superba gente. 
Ne sol la vita povera, innocente, 
Abbracciate con puro alto disio; 
Ma come amar si debba e servir Dio 
Con Pagol ne insegnate alteramente. 





2 Anatole France, Le Lys Rouge, Calmann-Lévy (Paris, 1923), p. 4. 
* Dante, Vita Nuova, ed. McKenzie, D.C. Heath (New York, 1922), p. 31. 
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Eloquenza e saver, ma bonta pria 
Cotal é in voi ch’a guisa di colomba 
Volando i pensier nostri al ciel invia. 

Gia per la giovin vostra e chiara tromba 
La verita del figliuol di Maria 
Per tutto l’universo alto rimbomba. 

Beyond being agreeably readable the sonnet has nothing in 
particular to commend it aside from the fact that it has apparently 
remained unedited. Perhaps it may be utilized some day in a new 
edition of the author’s poems. Other compositions on the same 
subject by other writers, which also appear in our Riccardiana 
manuscript, indicate that both they and I] Lasca’s sonnet must have 
been written ‘on invitation’ for some celebration in honor cf St. 
Francis. 

JOSEPH G. FUCILILA 


Northwestern University 





REVIEWS 


The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More. Edited with Translations 
and Notes by LrIcestER BRADNER and CHARLES ARTHUR 
Lyncu. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
Pp. xliv + 255. $7.50. 


This volume is a valuable addition to the number of More’s 
works republished in modern times. More’s epigrams were first 
published in 1518, with the second printing of the Utopia and also 
with Erasmus’ Epigrams. A second edition was required in De- 
cember of that year. There were many errors in the printing and 
these were corrected by More for the third edition of December 
1520. All were from the press of Froben in Basel. 

The text of 1520 is “the only one which can be regarded as 
authoritative,” and is the basis of the present text, with critical 
collation with the editions of 1518. Even the 1520 edition has 
errors, introduced by the compositor, and not corrected, as More 
did not have an opportunity to read the proof. 

The editors, Leicester Bradner and Charles Arthur Lynch, are 
professors, respectively, of English, and Greek and Latin languages 
at Brown University. Their collaboration has given us critically 
edited Latin text of the Epigrams, translation into English prose, 
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critical and explanatory notes, and a very interesting introduction 
on the history of More’s writing of the Epigrams. 

The collection is valuable, first of all, as showing the classical 
scholarship which More attained, and to which he devoted his 
leisure for over twenty years. He was a good student of Greek, 
was able to translate from Greek into Latin prose or verse, and 
to compose original epigrams in Latin, of the succinctness of the 
Greek. He wrote letters and controversy in Latin all his life, but 
often in involved, not succinct sentences. 

He read, spoke and wrote Latin when he went up to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at age fourteen, in 1492. During his two years 
there, he was instructed in Greek. In 1494 his father brought 
him back to London, to study law. But More continued his 
Classical interests, as his earliest extant letter to John Holt, 
in late 1501, shows, complaining that to study Greek with William 
Grocyn he neglected his Latin. In 1504 he wrote John Colet, his 
chosen confessor, that Thomas Linacre was his master in letters. 

His first epigrams were written for the beginning and end of 
John Holt’s Latin grammar, Lac puerorum. The first edition of 
the book was dedicated to Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and must have appeared before 1500, the year of the cardinal’s 
death. R. W. Chambers dates as early as 1497, noting that More 
would then have appeared in print at age nineteen. 

More and William Lily competed in translating from the Greek 
Anthology eighteen epigrams, printing the Greek, and the Latin 
translations by each scholar. In these, therefore, we are sure of 
what the Greek text was, as we are not with the other epigrams. 

The editors state that they do not consider that the translations 
of the epigrams were “ written at intervals over a period of some 
rears,” and so “ date them much later than has usually been done.” 
Some epigrams can be dated from internal evidence, and these fall 
as early as c. 1497 and as late as 1519, nearly all in the years 1509- 
1519. But those which can be so dated are a small proportion of 
the whole group. It would seem easier to conclude that the ie 
grams were written a few at a time in the scant leisure More had 
from his duties in the practice of law, as member of Parliament, 
as Under-Sheriff of London, Master of Requests, and from 1519 
as Royal Secretary. 

Of the collection of 280 poems, about 160 are More’s own com- 
positions. They have the wit and brevity of the Greek, and do not 
follow the licentiousness of the Italian poets of the period, nor er 
dull religious tone of the Northern Renaissance. He pop ilarize 
Greek poetry, as the editors show, and added original poems on 
many subjects: Kings, government, the foibles of women, astrolo- 
gers, animals, physicians. His poem of congr atulatio m to ee 
VIII on his accession included attack on the policy of his fathe 
reign, and was therefore criticized by the French humanist, rh 
manus Brixius. More defended himself in the Zpistola ad po an 
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1520. The young king had not resented it, but had impeached 
and executed his father’s agents, Empson and Dudley. 

Brixius also criticized More’s Latinity. More accepted some of 
the corrections, but wrote firmly that he would not correct, if it 
damaged his meaning. More treated Latin as a living language, 
and coined words, as imbibum, “ not to be exhausted by drinking ” 
(cited by the editors), or disputbile, which he made from despuere, 
to abhor. 

Several are poems of personal interest, as the one addressed to 
his four children, the rejoicing to find safe and sound twenty-five 
years later, the “ Elizabeth,” whom he had loved at sixteen, or the 
epitaph he wrote for Jane, his deceased wife, and Alice his second 
wife, “ Well, I pray that the grave, that heaven, will bring us 
together.” 

His Epigram to the Reader, on the Translation of the New 
Testament by Erasmus of Rotterdam, is of interest. “‘ The new 
law was first marred by the ancient translator and then further 
damaged by the inaccurate copying of scribes. Jerome long ago 
may have removed errors, but his readings, excellent as they were, 
have been lost by long neglect. That is why the whole work has 
been corrected and translated anew. And Christ’s law shines with 
new splendor. . . .” Writing to present Erasmus’ gift of the Greek 
New Testament, with new translation, to Cardinal Wolsey, he said, 
“The author will quite properly win favor for his work, and the 
work for its author.” 

‘The years 1505-1520 were the golden age of English humanism.” 
(p. xi.) By 1520, the Protestant Reformation had begun, and 
More turned from his Classical studies, to use his knowledge of 
Greek to defend its study in the Universities against the “'Trojans,” 
to study Erasmus’ edition of the Greek New Testament, and to 
protest Tyndale’s English translation, citing what he considered 
serious mis-reading of the Greek. 

E.LizABETH F. RoGErs 
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Science and Religion in Elizabethan England. By Pav H. 
Kocuer. San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 
1953. Pp. xii + 340. $6.00. 


Nearly sixty years ago Andrew D. White produced his History of 
the Warfare of Science and Theology in Christendom. Covering all 
modern history. it brought together the fruits of a wide investiga- 
tion, but in White’s eyes it was the end of this documentation 
which made his book important: written in the years when Thomas 
Henry Huxley was attempting his reorganization of London Uni- 


versity on scientific lines because “The modern knows that the 
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only source of real knowledge lies in the application of scientific 
methods of inquiry to the ascertainment of the facts of existence,” 
White’s book rode violently upon the triumphant positivists’ hobby- 
horse. With angry thrusts, White selected instance after instance 
to demonstrate that in the Renaissance, indeed, throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, religion had waged an un- 
flagging and unscrupulous battle of "denigration and persecution 
against the enlightening and humane spirit of science. In con- 
trast, a barometer which records accurately the modern climate of 
opinion is the matter-of-fact comment in Sir William Dampier- 
Whetham’s widely-used textbook that “ all competent men of science 
and almost all philosophers of the middle of the seventeenth century 
looked on the world from the Christian standpoint. The idea of an 
antagonism between religion and science is of a later date.”* We 
are a good ways removed from White’s viewpoint now. Yet Pro- 
fessor Kocher’s study presents the first documentation of the 
modern thesis over the whole range of Renaissance science ; it should 
permanently lay the nagging ghosts of doubt which have carried into 
many a classroom the conclusion that somewhere between White's 
furious indictment and Dampier’s clear exoneration the truth is to 
be found. Regimenting. his reading upon a clearly-delineated 
period, Kocher had made a study so thorough that few readers are 
likely to question the accuracy of his concluding summary of the 
Elizabethan (1550-1610) attitude toward science. 


Natural science comes from God and must return to God again. As 
accepted by the main body of Elizabethan churchmen and by the great 
majority of scientists, too, this was the umbilical cord binding science to 
Christianity. God sows in man’s soul certain innate principles which allow 
him to earn accurate and valid knowledge of the physical world. The Fall 
did not radically impair this power. Then men do well when they use the 
gift to discover the giver, and to act his will. They should see behind 
nature’s order the face of God... . 

. most Elizabethan scientists did not find this religious sanction 
particularly onerous. It gave the scientist as a man great ardor and 
security of motivation. He could feel that his work fitted into a scheme, 
serving at once both God and man. And he had no basic disagreement 
with the clergyman as to what the limits of that work should be. Science 
was to deal solely with the system of the physical world after its creation 
and before its end.... Disagreements between scientists and divines 
about judicial astrology, alchemy, and natural magic were mere fringes 
on this larger harmony. The two groups were simply disputing about 
what was natural (pp. 322-3). 


The first five chapters of the book (covering theories of knowledge, 
the limits of science, “ skepticism,” and the relation between Provi- 
dence and natural causation) are perhaps the least rewarding. in 
that they traverse paths which have been pretty thoroughly marked 


14 History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and Religion, 
Third edition, revised and enlarged (Cambridge and New York, 1942), 
p. 162. 
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out previously by Hardin Craig, Theodore Spencer, Basil Willey, 
Perry Miller, Herschel Baker and others—indeed, their chief value 
lies in the realisation we achieve of the relatively static nature of 
many intellectual paradoxes when we compare Kocher’s Elizabethan 
study with the familiar introductions to seventeenth-century 
thought. The method adopted in these chapters is a successive 
presentation of the statements of typical clergymen, Anglican, 
Puritan, and Catholic, as well as statements from the practicing 
scientists. It is a promising approach, but one of which the author 
has not made the most fruitful use. One looks in vain for distine- 
tions among the rival theologies careful enough to permit us to 
correlate their basic differences with the kinds of difference revealed 
in their attitudes toward science, or in the kinds of scientific studies 
pursued by their adherents.? In place of this, one too often finds 
amorphous generalisations. To take a not untypical example, in 
the chapter discussing the victory of the “ new science ” over the old, 
Kocher cites a single Roman Catholic passage, commenting “ Of 
the Catholic position, . . . it is sufficient to say that it remained 
always more moderate than the Protestant in estimating the damage 
to man’s faculties from original sin and hence had less difficulty in 
rediting him with capacity for science” (p. 33). But in summing 
vp at the end of the chapter a somewhat different view seems to 
emerge when he warns that “If the Roman Catholic Church at 
first ‘opposed the new phi losophy more stubbornly than did the 
Protestant, one reason lay in its greater loyalty to the medieval 
synthesis ” (p. 41). Then he rushes on to group all theological 
attitudes: “ Behind all such temporary fluctuations of attitude was 
emerging the great permanent faith, common to all denominations, 
that God’s truth coming through science cannot contradict God’s 
truth coming through Church and Scripture, but must somehow 
in its own limited field help to explain it” (p. 42). This skirts 
the trap into which White and lesser nineteenth-century historians 
of science fell: through a hindsight perspective it levels out of 
the Renaissance the contemporary significance of its ideas, making 
it appear only an inevitable stepping-stone to modern concepts 
(further instances of this flattening out of distinguishing details 
can be encountered on pp. 46, n. 1, 91-2, 115, 277, 309). The 
shapelessness of some of these early generalisations would be less 
distressing were it not for the paucity of supporting documentation. 
Let me hasten to say that this is not true of the later sections 
which deal with specific fields of science; on the contrary, the 


* This last suggestion is anticipated by the author, who remarks that 

“Tn many cases biographical information about their [scientists] religious 
beliefs is either co mpl etely lacking or else so sketchy as to make classifica- 
tion impossibie ” (p. 17). Still, in view of results obtained in such studies 
as Robert K. Merton’s Scie nee, Technology and Society in Seventeenth 
Century England it might have been worthwhile to analyse the informa- 
tion where it was available. 
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breadth of scholarship which the book reveals should make anyone 
cautious of challenging Professor Kocher’s conclusions without 
weighing them with exceptional care. However, on the issues of 
the early chapters he is satisfied to produce three or four short 
quotations to represent a position. For instance, dealing with five 
major literary skeptics, he states that “a number of others also 
were affected,” but his footnote points to a single passage in Gas- 
coigne, and adds “ There is a fair amount of skepticism in Lyly’s 
plays” (p. 55). A few pages later he concludes of skepticism: 
“that it was sometimes an accompaniment of atheism, either as 
cause or as result seems clear,” yet he cites nothing but a single 
sentence from a Nashe pamphlet which indicates that atheists 
“followe the Pironicks” (p. 61). Such scanty documentation 
seriously detracts from the value of this study as a reference work. 
One’s disappointment that Professor Kocher’s wide reading has not 
been made more available to his reader almost touches despair 
when he discovers that this elaborately-handsome volume lacks a 
bibliography. 

The later chapters of the book deal with specific areas in which 
science and religion each had a stake: witchcraft, astronomy, 
meteorology, astrology, medicine, and psychology. Kocher has 
faithfully examined the vast literature, both Elizabethan and 
modern, on these subjects; he presents it through detailed and 
extended studies of key works and disputes; and he lights each 
chapter with original insights. Even here, however, an insufficient 
methodological awareness betrays him into an oversight which is 
thrown into high relief by seventeenth-century developments in the 
interaction of science with theology. Professor Kocher largely 
abandons his successive presentation of viewpoints from the major 
theologies in these later chapters, and over much of the ground 
seems to imply that theological differences were insignificant (for 
example, the definitions of soul cited as typical are drawn altogether 
from Puritans: Perkins, Calvin, Bullinger, and Melancthon [pp. 
228-30]). In the chapter on astrology the central concern is the 
theologians’ unwillingness to allow the astrologers the assumption 
that “when God worked through the stars, as normally he did, 
he promulgated an order of nature which he would not lightly 
choose to break,” because “it did not leave the nexus of causation 
loose enough for the free interposition of divine miracles and the 
divine twisting of nature to meet the shifts and windings of man’s 
ever-variable transgressions ” (pp. 217-8). Much the same clash 
arises when physicians have to deal with the problem of physical 
determination in disease (pp. 271-2), which, like astrological de- 
terminism, “was but a segment of the larger problem of Provi- 
dence ” (p. 224). But the churchmen who are cited as standing 
adamantly against anything savoring of determinism are Calvin 
and his greatest English disciple, William Perkins. Against these 
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men, Kocher cites a typical astrologer’s rebuttal: “God is not a 
God of confusion, that he can doo all things at his pleasure, by a 
certayne inordinate affection, as men doo: but he is a God of order, 
a keeper of order in his things created, from which he dooth not 
rashly digresse .. .” (Sheltoo a Geveren, Of the Ende of This 
Worlde, quoted p. 219). It must strike many readers that this 
scientist’s reply to Puritan ideas carries the main burden of the 
purely theological answer to Puritanism made in Richard Hooker’s 
great Anglican apology; and one cannot help but feel that emphases 
and alliances have been oversimplified by placing science opposite 
religion. The Anglican conception of a universe governed by 
eternal and immutable laws, to which God’s very perfection binds 
him, was an important ally of scientific progress in the age of 
Newton and the Royal Society—it would be surprising if it played 
no important part in the age of Hooker. At least the possibility 
needs detailed consideration ; it might well reveal a complement to 
Burtt’s brilliant but simple vision of mechanistic materialism as 
the metaphysical apotheosis of mathematical physics. 

Such objections and suggestions as these seem almost ungracious, 
so inevitable are they when an author embraces as broad a field as 
Professor Kocher has chosen to synthesize. In their despite, then, 
it should be said that this study manages to survey and bring 
together an impressive body of material in fields which have been 
closely gleaned. It represents the first thorough documentation of 
what the Elizabethans believed and what Professor Kocher hopes 
the moderns can learn: “Science must not run amuck but must 
remember God as its source and its final end. Scientific method 
is a device only, not a philosophy.” 
Jackson I. Copr 
The Ohio State University 





The Composition of Shakespeare’s Plays: Authorship, Chronology. 
By ALBERT FEUILLERAT. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953. x-+ 340 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Feuillerat’s book treats only six plays—2, 3 Henry 
VI, Titus Andronicus, Richard III, Romeo and Juliet, Richard II. 
(He projected an examination of the entire canon in three volumes, 
but since he died before the publication of the first, the remainder 
will presumably not be forthcoming.) It is a minute study of the 
text for the purpose of determining how far Shakespeare’s respon- 
sibility goes. The author begins by finding in Henslowe’s diary 
satisfactory evidence of the practice of “ the art of making old plays 
look like new ones.” There are in fact three kinds of revision which 
Henslowe, “ with a remarkable regularity,” differentiates as “ mend- 
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ing,” “additions,” and “altering ” (p. 8). Then he assumes that 
what Henslowe’s companies did was also done by Shakespeare’s com- 
pany. Thirty pages lead to the conclusion that the life of a play 
was regularly prolonged by revision so that most plays as we know 
them are composites, containing layers of writing done at different 
times and by various hands. After curtly dismissing the bad quarto 
theory, the author next outlines his own method of analysis. He 
will first determine from what kind of manuscript the play was 
printed and then search it for evidence of revision. The evidence 
of revision is not unfamiliar: anomalies such as Dover Wilson, from 
whom the author “derived the idea which inspires this hook,” has 
exploited, differences of versification and style. The style of Venus 
and Adonis and Lucrece is taken as the norm and analyzed at some 
length. This analysis isolates certain mannerisms (symmetrical 
and balanced lines, anaphora, hendiadys, antithesis) and certain 
kinds of images and word-formations which are taken to be peculiar 
to Shakespeare. 

I give a couple of examples of the application of this method. 
The First Part of the Contention is a pre-Shakespearean play writ- 
ten by an author whom Professor Feuillerat designates as A and 
revised, to the extent of more than 600 lines, by another, an imitator 
of Marlowe, called B. “ There is not a line that can be attributed 
to Shakespeare ” (p. 99). But it is the basis of 2 Henry VI. In 
revising the earlier play, Shakespeare let 337 lines stand unchanged, 
altered parts of some 800 others, and wrote 1482 new ones. Most 
of the passages that are entirely Shakespeare’s were written at an 
early unspecified date, but four passages “ must belong to a later 
period. It is to be noted that they all seem to have been added 
with the intention of rendering King Henry sympathetic, possibly 
on the occasion of a performance at Court where, in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth, one of her ancestors [sic] had to be presented in 
a favorable light.” The quarto of Titus reproduces a manuscript 
which “ must have been ” a promptbook, “ for the work of the book- 
holder is obvious in several places where exits forgotten by the 
author have been added in the space left free after the last words 
said by the actor leaving the stage” and in some stage-directions 
indicating “gestures or movements for the players” (p. 144). 
Metrical and stylistic evidence show that Titus “is an old play, 
written by author A (traces of his versification and style are found 
in practically all the scenes), first touched up by author B to give 
it a Marlovian flavor, and finally revised in an important way . . 
by Shakespeare” (p. 161). Shakespeare is credited with re- 
writing or adding 1046 lines and radically modifying at least 774 
more. Shakespeare’s revision was carried out in three stages: the 
first early in 1592, the second between March and October 1592, the 
third “ not very long after the second” (p. 175). 111. ii, added in 
F, was written by author A and revised by Shakespeare in the course 
of his second revision. 
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This is disintegration with a vengeance. To me it carries no con- 
viction whatever. There is a strong a priori objection to it—the 
doubt that the kind of revision exposed by Professor Feuillerat 
would actually make an old and unacceptable play seem new and 
acceptable. The method of procedure rests on the most dubious 
assumptions. Even granting what I do not believe, that an author’s 
versification and style will be perfectly uniform, never varying with 
the tone and import of his matter and the dramatic effect aimed at 
or with the congeniality of what he is doing at the moment, I can- 
not repose any confidence in percentages drawn from samples as 
small as most of Professor Feuillerat’s, 15 to 80 lines. For example, 
he assigns ten lines in Richard III to the first of the revisions which 
he assumes for the version represented by the quarto because of “ one 
feminine ending, or a proportion of 10% ” (p. 265). Other evi- 
dence which he produces is no more convincing. His interpretation 
of Henslowe’s records is utterly at variance with Sir Edmund 
Chambers’, which still seems to me much better. The bad quarto 
theory unquestionably presents some difficulties, but it is still a 
better explanation of texts like The Contention, The True 
Tragedie, and the first quarto of Romeo than Professor Feuillerat’s. 
Professor Feuillerat has a weakness for sweeping statements about 
things that he cannot know: “ By the words ‘the hole history’ 
Henslowe meant that Dekker would dramatize Fortunatus’ life in its 
entirety, just as it was related in the German Volksbuch” (p. 18) ; 
“Chettle did not set about his new task with any great enthusiasm ” 
(p. 27); “In transferring the play [Titus] to Lord Pembroke’s 
actors the company of Lord Strange did not abandon its right to 
retain it in its repertoire: no company would part so easily with a 
successful play ” (p. 176) ; “ Titus Andronicus like the plays of that 
period was divided only into scenes” (p. 184n.); “stichomythy 
. . » belongs to a classical technique that is not Shakespeare’s ” (p. 
252n.) ; “ The stage directions [of Romeo Q,] ... have... that 
picturesque way of indicating how the scene was performed in the 
theater, which is found only in transcripts made for collectors of 
dramatic literature or in manuscripts prepared for publication ” (p. 
282) ; “prologues or choruses, pronounced by a messenger or a 
nuntius, announcing at the beginning of the play or of each act 
what was going to happen, were part of the technique of the 
interludes . . . or even plays . . . belonging to the period around 
1560” (p. 284) ; “ Shakespeare never used parentheses as a means 
of punctuation ” (p. 314). The book is also full of dubious in- 
ferences, of which I can give only a few examples. Two authors 
must have contributed to Titus because in some scenes Saturninus 
is called king (rather than emperor) and Tamora queen (p. 148). 
Ti/us 111. ii was omitted from Q because it “was also a banquet 
scene that could look flat compared to the final scene with its 
accumulated horrors ” (p. 183) ; how can an audience compare one 
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scene with another it has not yet seen? “This passage . . . had 
been primarily written by author C, whose characteristics it has 
preserved (jingles, inversions, antitheses, strained constructions), 
but the versification has been deeply modified ” (p. 220) ; what are 
the chances that such characteristics would survive deep modifica- 
tion of the versification? Professor Feuillerat advances the highly 
original idea that Ralph Crane wrote manuscripts of Richard II] 
and Romeo in the 90s simply because he finds parentheses in the 
quarto texts. The jacket credits Professor Feuillerat with destroy- 
ing well-established myths, but two of the most disgraceful examples 
of grasping at straws in the history of Shakespeare criticism—the 
notions that Romeo and Juliet can be dated by reference to some 
recorded earthquake and that Sir Edward Hoby’s letter of 7 Decem- 
ber 1595 refers to Richard II—he accepts without question. I have 
not checked the long lists of references given in every chapter, but 
if the accuracy of those quotations from the texts which T have 
checked represents the standard of accuracy of the whole book, it is 
not all that it might be.? 

The last book of so distinguished a scholar as Professor Feuillerat 
should have been a crowning achievement. Unhappily it is not so. 


M. A. SHAABER 


University of Pennsylvania 





Shakespeare’s Use of Learning: an Inquiry into the Growth of 
his Mind & Art. By Viren K. WuitaKer. San Marino, 
Calif.: The Huntington Library, 1953. ix + 366 pp. $6.50. 


Professor Whitaker begins his book by apologizing for his title 
and explaining it. “It designates,” he says, “ what is actually an 
attempt to study Shakespeare’s acquisition and use of contemporary 
learning and the effect of his knowledge upon his development as 


‘ Passages from Henry V are quoted inaccurately on p. 54, from Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece on pp. 61-63, from the sonnets on p. 71, from 2 Henry 
VI on p. 113. The words in quotation marks on p. 117 are not really a quota- 
tion from A Midsummer-night’s Dream. John Chamberlain is misquoted on 
The author has been unlucky with proper names: Hertford appears 
for Herford (p. 20), Timothy Dwight for Bright (p. 39, a delightful example 
of the pressure of environment), Arthur Wilson for Thomas (p. 67), Beau- 
ford for Beaufort (pp. 105, 118), Jesse for Jeffes (p. 128), John Quincy 
Adams for Joseph (pp. 142, 333, 334), Sir William Hoby for Sir Edward 

p. 225) and the date of his letter is said to be the 9th rather than 
the 7th (as Chambers gives it), Morton for Morgan (p. 280). Edmund 
Tilney has been knighted on p. 226. On pp. 143, 144 we read of pages 
designated K,, K,, K, and A;. On p. 281 9-point type is said to be smaller 
than 7-point. One does not expect to find “the principle character” (p. 
16) in a book published by a university press. 


p. 3 l. 
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a dramatist. . . . Following these two approaches leads to the dis- 
covery that Shakespeare grew in learning while he developed in skill 
as a playwright, and that his progress as a dramatist depended to a 
considerable extent upon his increasing mastery of contemporary 
science and philosophy.” 

Shakespeare began writing plays, Mr. Whitaker tells us, with a 
meager intellectual equipment. He was familiar with the Bible and 
the elements of Christian doctrine ; at school he had acquired a stock 
of Latin poetry, history, and mythology. He had a rudimentary 

nowledge of science, little more than the average man’s. His knowl- 
edge of his tory hardly went beyond the sources of his early historical 
plays. In ] later pla ys Mr. Whitaker finds a gradual expansion of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of and interest in learning and philosophy 
He learned more and more about contemporary literature and used 
his classical resources less and less. He picked up an assortment of 
ideas about psychology and many other subjects. He acquired a 
wider knowledge of history and even a few political principles—the 
Tudor doctrine of royal supremacy and its divine patronage, the 
horror of civil war, the imperative need for social order—of which 
he made excellent use. Mr. Whitaker is impressed by his under- 
standing and appreciation of “ the codes of conduct of the fashion- 
able world,” by his familiarity with Platonic theories about love, 
and by his regard for propriety. 

Some interesting ideas emerge from this discussion. The sources 
which Mr. Whitaker compares with the plays are mostly the familiar 
ones, but he assigns a greater influence than usual to Hooker, who 
indeed, he thinks, furnished SI hakespeare with a tragic interpreta- 
tion of life. He distrusts— rightly, in my opinion — “ current 
theories that Shakespeare incorporated into the po plays 
either a profound philosophic concept of a universal order governing 
the affairs of men or deliberate reflections upon contemporary state- 
craft,” and his exposition of this point of view is well buttressed 
with data from the plays. He thinks that the sources “ not only 
provided plots but also stimulated and directed his [Shakespeare’s ] 
thinking.” He is struck : by the “ slow germination of concepts after 
he [Shakespeare] encountered them,” by the lag between first 
acquaintance with an idea and the most elaborate use of it. He 
doubts that Shakespeare ever read widely. “ Shakespeare was a 
busy playwright with a curious mind and an interest in euetennpe 
rary affairs, not a student or an omnivorous reader.” Te was in 
the habit of “repeating bits of information not only in isa 
situations but to produce quite different effects.” “ His triumph 
always lay in making a maximum use of a minimum of materiel.” 

This survey of the growth of Shakespeare’s ahead takes us through 
the histories and the so-called romantic comedies. Some develop- 
ment of his art has been noted too and latterly he is credited with 
“moving rapidly toward a more genuinely philosophical point of 
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view.” But with Twelfth Night the discussion of Shakespeare’s 
learning—his fund of information about history, poetry, geography, 
psychology, etc.—virtually ceases and Mr. Whitaker turns his at- 
tention to Shakespeare’s development in depth rather than breadth. 
Now the emphasis is on his artistic progress and its stimulation by 
an “increasing mastery of contemporary science and philosophy.” 
From Hooker Shakespeare learned to appreciate the laws of nature 
which impart order to the world and society and to integrate with 
them the psychology with which he was already familiar. Thus 
Hooker “ provided him with a notion of causation that transformed 
his character drawing and with a theory of tragedy that shaped his 
greater plays.” T he character drawing presents his tragic heroes, 
partly through an increased use of soliloquy and aside, as writhing 
in the grip of a conflict between reason and passion. The theory 
of tragedy assumes that tragedy is the result of a wrong choice, a 
failure of reason. The bad choice violates the laws of nature. Man’s 
sin “ causes a convulsion of nature, . . . during which not only the 
guilty but the innocent as well may perish. But in this struggle evil 
inevitably destroys itself, being contrary to universal law; and, at 
whatever cost in suffering, order returns.” Of this concept of uni- 
versal order and man’s conflict with it through his propensity to 
sin Mr. Whitaker finds a tentative apprehension in Troilus and 
Cressida, “the keystone in the arch of Shakespeare’s intellectual 
development ”; because they reflect the elements of the concept 
Troilus and Measure for Measure are “the most explicitly learned 
plays that Shakespeare ever wrote.” This is virtually the only 
‘learning ” that is mentioned in the second half of Mr. Whitaker’s 
book, and his discussions of the tragedies amount almost to inter- 
pretations. The plays after Lear and Macbeth receive short shrift: 
the subject of the book, he says, is the development of Shakespeare’s 
learning, “ not its maturity or its decline.” 

If the sum total of Shakespeare’s learning, thus added up, seems 
not to amount to much, it does not follow that the book lacks value 
or interest. Defining Shakespeare’s intellectual stock in trade is 
important whether or not the stock turns out to be small, and Mr. 
Whitaker commendably stands up against the temptation to over- 
play his hand. His data often have value apart from their bearing 
on Shakespeare’s philosophical development and his comments on 
the tragedies interest me more than some of the avowed interpreta- 
tions I have read. If the book fails to elicit the warmest enthusiasm, 
it is because of the limitations imposed by its subject and the in- 
sufficiency of the data available. In selecting the intellectual com- 
ponent of the plays for study, one necessarily runs the risk of mis- 
representing a part as the whole and of exhibiting as an intellectual 
phenomenon what is much more than that. It is greatly to Mr. 
Whitaker’s credit that his discretion minimizes this danger. I may 
illustrate the danger by an example from Mr. Whitaker when his 
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discretion flags a bit. Shakespeare, he says, is “ badly confused ” 
in The Tempest when he confounds neo-Platonic daemons and 
demons that are emissaries of Satan. I don’t think any more than 
Mr. Whitaker does that Shakespeare is likely to have had a clear 
understanding of the difference, but I cannot think that what would 
be confusion in the mind of a philosopher or a scientist is necessarily 
the same thing in a playwright’s. Shakespeare might have been 
fully aware of the distinction and still have written The Temnest 
exactly as it is. Prospero’s calling Ariel “ malignant thing ” does 
not imply that he thinks of Ariel as a devil so much as it expresses 
anger or bluster; it is no more to be taken at face value than the 
epithet “ dull ” which he uses a little later. The intellectual naiveté, 
in twentieth-century terms, of the concept of tragedy which Mr. 
Whitaker attributes to Shakespeare is apparent, yet his tragedies 
still make a powerful impression. This concept is in fact not Shake- 
speare’s concept of tragedy but the intellectual shell of his concept 
of tragedy. Indeed, tragedy is barely explicable (witness the whole 
literature on the subject), and it is not explanation that we seek 
from it. 

But such reservations, I repeat, flow from Mr. Whitaker’s choice 
of a subject, and to enlarge on them further would be to come still 
closer to accusing him of not having written some other book. The 
book he has written is thoughtful, judicious, and suggestive, and it 
should be welcomed gratefully. 

M. A. SHAABER 

University of Pennsylvania 





Flaming Minister: A Study of Othello. By G. R. Exutorrv. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1953. $4.50. 


Lectures on Four of Shakespeare’s History Plays. By Members 
of the Department of English, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1953. 


The Philosophy of Shakespeare. By K. J. Spatptnc. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. $3.75. 

Professor G. R. Elliott has followed up his wise and sensitive 
book on Hamlet with a companion volume on Othello. The two 
books together “ constitute an essay towards a fresh view of Shake- 
spearean tragedy.” In an introductory essay the author seeks to 
show that since pride was regarded by Christian and Pagan “as 
the worst of all evils and the central source of tragedy in human 
life and art,” Shakespearean tragedy, generally regarded as su- 
preme, must have pride as its main motif. It is obvious that pride 
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is the motif of Coriolanus, less obvious that it constitutes the motif 
of Hamlet, Othello and Antony and Cleopatra. Professor Elliott 
is aware of the difficulty: 

Of course Shakespeare’s tragic protagonists are highly individualized; 
each has his own particular values and defects. But the values center in 
self-esteem and the defects in wrong pride: the defects are rendered essen. 
tially tragic by, and only by, the pride. The motives in Shakespearean 
tragedy are many, various, and fascinating: its motif is pride. 


To Bradley the essence of tragedy was ‘waste,’ and Professor 
Elliott’s conception is more satisfying because it is at least in line 
with Elizabethan moral and theological beliefs. There is neverthe- 
less a danger in any formula of this kind since the critic is tempted 
to over-simplify in order to make every tragedy fit the theory. 
Pride is doubtless the ultimate cause of all the other sins that flesh 
is heir to, but in Shakespearean tragedy it may be more important 
for us to concentrate on these secondary effects which distinguish 
one character from another. There are one or two places in this 
book where Professor Elliott has to read between the lines in order 
to show at every step that the tragedy turns on pride. It may well 
be true that Othello’s downfall is due to the fact that by reason 
of his pride he conceals his jealousy from Desdemona and Cassio; 
and that his “ blind pride-in-love is the central cause of his jealousy 
and of his wicked concealment of it.” One is perfectly prepared 
to accept the presence of unconscious motives in Shakespeare’s 
characters—Professor Elliott has himself demonstrated their pres- 
ence in Hamlet—but it is not, surely, in accordance with our 
experience of the play to suppose that Desdemona is guilty of 
pride “in refusing to confront the real grounds of the crisis.” 

Professor Elliott claims that he has tried “ constantly to visualize 
the action of the play on the stage ”; and it is perfectly true that 
his scene-by-scene commentary, in many ways more profound than 
Granville-Barker’s Preface, would be of very great assistance to 
intelligent actors. But here and there, perhaps, the super-subtle 
critic sets the actor an impossible task of conveying some uncon- 
scious motive to the audience. 

In such a detailed commentary on the text Professor Elliott 
inevitably makes statements of questionable validity. He seems 
occasionally to read between the lines and to ignore the lines them- 
selves. It may be argued, for example, that he is oversevere on 
Cassio for not confessing his drunkenness to Othello, and for using 
Desdemona to plead his cause. He was bound by the exigencies 
of the plot to do this, and it is to be doubted whether Shakespeare 
or his audience would have condemned him for it. Then there 1s 
the question of Iago. The Ancient, as Elliott rightly maintains, 
is Othello’s alter-ego, and the hero is destroyed primarily by what 
is false within. Nevertheless, Iago is something more than a mere 
plot-mechanism, and Elliott tends to brush aside too easily the 
evidence of the soliloquies. He points out that Iago subconsciously 
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hates Desdemona, though he regards him as simple as Cassio. But 
in spite of the critical tradition stemming from Coleridge, there 
is no real reason for thinking that Iago’s malignity is motiveless. 
His hatred of Desdemona is partly a natural hatred of her good- 
ness, but it contains in it elements—as in Giraldi’s story—of 
thwarted lust and jealousy. Elliott passes lightly over the signifi- 
cant lines in which Iago speaks of the poisonous mineral of jealousy 
gnawing his inwards; but there is good reason to believe that his 
resentment at Cassio’s promotion is exacerbated by sexual jealousy, 
and perhaps his main motive is to infect Othello with the jealousy 
he has himself endured. Naturally he does not tell Roderigo this, 
but he mentions it in two of his soliloquies. 

Elliott does not discuss the time-problem—that there was no 
occasion when Desdemona could have committed adultery with 
Cassio—and he seems to imply that Iago was referring to relations 
before marriage. This illustrates, perhaps, the danger of subject- 
ing a stage-play to the kind of microscopic analysis so brilliantly 
displayed in this book. 

In spite of these and other criticisms which might be made, 
Professor Elliott has written a generally convincing interpretation 
of the play. Of Othello himself he offers a more subtle analysis 
than any previous critic. He allows the element of self-deception 
stressed by T. S. Eliot, Leavis and Kirschbaum, but he shows that 
the character has a greater subtlety than they or Bradley suspected. 
Finally, it should be said that this book contains not only excellent 
literary criticism, but also some wise and noble things on problems 
of human conduct. 

The other two books are less important. The first of the Car- 
negie Series in English consists of four lectures on Shakespeare’s 
History Plays by members of the Department of English, delivered 
in connection with the production of both parts of Henry IV in 
the spring of 1953. All four lectures are sensible and unpre- 
tentious, and they would form useful introductions to the plays 
for the reader who knows little about Shakespeare. The authors 
are Lewis J. Owen, Astere E, Claeyssens, William M. Schutte, and 
William F. Keirce. The last of these has a good point to make 
on the reason why Scroop is not allowed to excuse his treachery. 

Mr. K. J. Spalding has strayed from the world of philosophy, 
in which he is doubtless at home, into the more dangerous world 
of Shakespearean criticism, where he shows to less advantage. He 
tries to deduce from Shakespeare’s works his views on life, and 
does not always avoid the danger of confusing the dramatist’s 
opinions with those of his characters. Much of what Mr. Spalding 
says is true, but on the whole it cannot be said that this book 
greatly enlarges our understanding of Shakespeare. 


KENNETH Muir 
The University of Liverpool 
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Textual Problems of the First Folio: Richard III, King Lear, 
Troilus & Cressida, 2 Henry IV, Hamlet, Othello. By Aticr 
Waker. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1953, 
vill + 170 pp. 

The argument of Miss Alice Walker’s book is that the folio texts 
of the six plays she has studied were printed from corrected copies 
of earlier quartos. This theory agrees with the consensus of opinion 
regarding Richard III, Troilus, and Lear and runs counter to that 
regarding Hamlet and Othello; if there is a consensus of opinion 
regarding 2 Henry IV, I judge that it is adverse to Miss Walker’s 
conclusions. Thus a common origin is provided for all the plays 
in the folio which had previously been published in good texts: 
every one was printed from a quarto with or without correction 
by a manuscript. But more than this, her book is a protest against 
what she calls “ the tyranny of the most authoritative text.” She 
argues that the agreement of Q and F when the latter rests on such 
a basis is not proof positive of the correctness of a reading, that 
because the collator who compared Q with a manuscript may have 
overlooked some of its errors the texts may contain concealed com- 
mon errors. In Richard III, e.g., she estimates that there may 
be 300. In short, she is dissatisfied with conservative editorial 
practice or, as she says in one place (p. 162), she is trying to 
rationalize her objections to certain readings authorized by both 
texts. “The editing of these plays calls for courageous pioneer 
work,” she says (p. 5); “to emend only what must unavoidably 
be emended is not enough.” 

Miss Walker’s challenge to accepted ideas about these plays 
deserves careful consideration, for the little that we know about 
the transmission of the text of Shakespeare warrants no compla- 
cency about our theories of their history. The final judgment on 
Miss Walker’s theories will be rendered, I imagine, by editors of 
these plays who will test them in forming their own texts. I shall 
not attempt to anticipate their verdict; I shall simply indicate 
some reasons why I think she has not said the last word on the 
subject. In the compass of a review I can deal with only a few 
of the many questions her book raises; I shall therefore mention 
only some of the assumptions she makes which seem to me to need 
much more study before they can be accepted with something like 
confidence. 

1) Miss Walker’s argument is based on the assumption that 
“the collation of manuscripts with quartos to serve as Folio copy 

yas normally diplomatic in intention” (p. 156). If so, it was 4 

most curious undertaking. With an authoritative manuscript at 

hand, you take all the trouble of collating with it a printed text 
that frequently varies from it and bringing the latter into diplo- 
matic agreement with it, writing hundreds of amendments in the 
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margins of the print. In Richard III Miss Walker speaks of the 
collator’s making 1500 alterations, not including changes in stage- 
directions and speech-prefixes and those he made in the 500 lines 
based on Q3. Why adopt this arduous and roundabout procedure 
when exactly the same result can be attained by handing over the 
manuscript to the printer? Of course printers prefer printed copy, 
but the more it is marked up the less preferable it is; in one place 
(p. 91) Miss Walker herself speaks of “the greater difficulty pre- 
sented by a corrected quarto as copy.” The only sufficient reason 
I can imagine for taking all this unnecessary trouble is that the 
manuscript is the actors’ prompt-book which they will not relin- 
quish—a hypothesis Miss Walker consistently resists. 

2) Miss Walker assigns a part in the preparation of the copy 
for F to an editor employed by the printer. To this editor she 
attributes a number of errors in the text which her theory does 
not otherwise account for. Editor is an odd name for some one 
who does nothing but make mistakes. Whipping boy would perhaps 
be more accurate, for how can one resist suspecting a hypothesis, 
not very probable in itself, which does nothing but explain away 
damage to the text? It is, I gather, to this same editor that Miss 
Walker would attribute the expunging of profanity from certain 
folio texts. She repels the idea that the actors struck out the 
profanity in obedience to the act of 1606. It may be so, but the 
act did not apply to printing, and the ample provision of profanity 
in other folio texts makes one wonder whether highly erratic 
expurgation, most thorough in some plays and perfunctory or 
negligible in others, or the indiscriminate use of censored ard 
uncensored manuscripts is the more likely explanation. But a 
much wider issue is raised hereby. Why should the printer, of all 
people, hire somebody to edit manuscripts which came from an 
unimpeachable source and some of which had already been pre- 
pared with special eare? What was he hired for? To do nothing 
but commit a few blunders and eviscerate the best profanity? 
Surely he must have tried to do better than that. And one might 
well demur to assuming both a collator who prepares Q as copy 
for the printer and some one else who expunges profanity from 
either Q or the authoritative manuscript as a needless multiplica- 
tion of hypotheses. 

3) Miss Walker has a great deal to say about the two composi- 
tors who set up her F texts. She differentiates their work through- 
out her discussion and part of her case is that compositor B is 
much less reliable than his mate. I cannot get a clear picture 
from her account of their procedure. “ For the most part,” she 
says in one place (p. 157), “ Jaggard’s compositors respected the 
idiom of their copy.” On p. 3 she says that “ Spellings foreign 
to the normal habits of Jaggard’s compositors left no doubt that 
his 1623 copy consisted of corrected quartos,” thereby implying 
that the compositors followed the spelling of their copy. But again 
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and again she charges the compositors with playing fast and loose 
with their copy. Compositor B “omitted lines and words... , 
and was . . . prone to memorial substitutions and even deliberate 
bodging ” (p. 11). “ Possibly we must reckon here and there on 
the compositor’s having provided what the metre seemed to re- 
quire” (p. 30). “Ty pographical exigencies may have occasionally 
prompted the alteration of the w ording or even the loss of a word 
for the compositor’s convenience” (p. 63). This is crucial. For 
if the compositor is as wilful as this, he interposes a screen between 
his product and the copy behind it we are trying to discern and 
our textual theories are mere guesses. Since ex hypothesi a com- 
positor imposes his own spelling standards on a text he sets up, 
Miss Walker argues that “ Folio texts printed from manuscripts 
should have independence of character ” (p. 4) ; they should differ 
from quarto texts of the same play by the idiosyncrasies of the 
compositors’ spelling. But the F texts of these six plays do not 
show complete independence of character; on the contrary, Miss 
Walker finds in them “a palimpsest of the quarto accidentals.” 
The two F compositors have “ strongly marked personal preferences 
in spelling ” (p. 8), but “ when working in haste or inatte ontively, 
both tended to reproduce accidentals of their copy that they would 
normally have ‘ modernized’ ” (p. 11). It is indeed fortunate that 
they were hurried in setting the plays for which the copy was 
corrected quartos or we should never have guessed the secret. Or 
is Miss Walker having it both ways at her convenience? Ifa 
palimpsest of the quarto accidentals is discernible, then so far the 
compositors have not imposed their spelling on the text and the 
hypothesis is impaired or destroyed. We shall never get anywhere 
this way. If a hasty or inattentive compositor follows copy, one 
may wonder even whether spelling tests for the differentiation of 
compositors are valid. I can only conclude that we are still very 
much at sea. Until some studies of compositors’ spellings, and 
of all of them, have been made, we are working in the dark. 
Advances in our understanding of the Shakespearean texts such 
as Miss Walker is trying to make are most desirable, but I think 
that, before we can make them, we must come to an understanding 
on fundamentals. We must greatly reduce the area of disagree- 
ment about the kinds of texts available, the possibility of editorial 
intervention, and the operations of printers and compositors before 
we can see eye to eye with one another or unriddle more of the 
secret of the texts. Miss Walker’s book does good service in 
raising such fundamental issues. Even if her theories should be 
totally rejected in the end, it will still have served this purpose. 
No doubt some of the questions at issue can never be answered 
with certainty, but if our ideas about the text of the plays are to 
be well founded we must exert every effort to find the best answers 


we can. 
M. A. SHAABER 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Carlyle’s Early Reading, to 1834. By Hitt Suing. Lexington 
(Kentucky): University of Kentucky Libraries, 1953. Pp. 
v + 353, reproduced by multilith process. 


This is an elaborate check list of Carlyle’s enormous reading 
during the Scotch period, containing 3184 entries with references 
to “some 1600” different works by “almost 1000” authors. It 
has been compiled from Carlyle’s letters, notebooks, published works 
and other sources. Each entry gives the source of the allusion and 
a brief digest of Carlyle’s comment, “or of whatever evidence 
justifies the entry ” (p. 30). This will be a useful reference work 
for anyone interested in Carlyle’s formative years. 

The introductory essay gives a good step by step account of 
Carlyle’s intellectual development during these years. He moved 
from childhood orthodoxy through the Everlasting Nay of scepticism 
(caused by his exposure to science and to eighteenth century 
rational philosophers like Hume and Dugald Stewart) to the 
Everlasting Yea of 1821 or 1822. The latter ushered in a decade 
of transcendentalism, during which Carlyle was strongly influenced 
by the Germans. The reading of Faust, Part J in 1820 was the 
“apocalypse,” as Carlyle called it, that showed the way out of the 
murk of utilitarianism, on the one hand, and Wertherism on the 
other. During the years 1831-1834 Carlyle gradually shifted to 
what Professor Shine calls “realism,” characterized by “the 
elaboration of a notion of historical periodicity [developed from 
the Saint-Simonians], the denunciation of abstract philosophy, 
the redefinition of poetry to replace fiction by fact, the stress 
upon the role of literary men in social reform, and finally, after 
months of deep confusion, the renunciation of German aesthetics ” 
(p. 13). The check list follows this development almost day by 
day as it is mirrored in the books Carlyle read or mentioned. 


HILLis MILLER 
Johns Hopkins University 





Growth and System of the Language of Dickens: An Introduction 
to a Dickens Lexicon. Revised Edition. By Tapao YaMAmorTo. 
Osaka: Kansai University Press, 1952. Pp. 508+8+4 
+ 70. 

This is a lexical study of the language of Dickens; words, phrases 
and idioms from Dickens’ works are studied as evidence of the 
total “system” of language available to Dickens. Originally 
submitted as a doctoral thesis to Tokyo University, Professor 
Yamamoto’s book is intended as a general introduction to a pro- 
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posed Dickens Lexicon which will follow the general plan of 
Ramsay and Emberson’s A Mark Twain Lexicon. Such a study is 
meant more as a contribution to the history of the English language 
than as an elucidation of Dickens’ contribution to literature. 
According to Professor Yamamoto, a “language is primarily an 
organic unity consisting of innumerable individual languages which 
might be likened to so many cells which each of them have (sic) 
its own particular life and system. An individual system is the 
smallest living unit of the great system of the national language. 
And so, for the purpose not only of knowing linguistic idiosyn- 
crasies of an individual but of understanding the language of the 
nation of which he or she is a member, the compilation of systematic 
dictionaries of individual authors is an indispensable work. These 
dictionaries (which I should like specifically to call lexicons)— 
the more numerous the better—will enable us, in their own 
particular way, to ascertain what English is, how it has developed, 
and in what way it will make progress in the future” (p. 1). 
The author has chosen Dickens because his works are a storehouse 
of the living idiom of the language of his age just as the writings 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare or Swift are microcosms of the state of 
the English language in their times. 

Professor Yamamoto’s book is divided into two parts, the first 
a “genetic” study of “the growth and structure of Dicken’s 
language,” the second a systematic study of idioms in Dickens. 
The organization of Part I was suggested, says Professor Yama- 
moto, by W. E. Collinson’s Contemporary English, which is a 
subjective account of the growth of Collinson’s own language, 
Professor Yamamoto’s work is objective rather than subjective, 
but it attempts to determine from the facts of Dickens’ life and 
reading the probable source of modes of idiom used in his work. 
A very brief section of historical background defines Dickens’ 
language as “ a new system of colloquial idioms ” whose social cause 
was urbanization and the growth of the middle class. Dickens’ 
language is “a composite formation of [his] temperamental indi- 
viduality and the eighteenth-century sobriety and matter-of-factness 
mingled with the vulgarism of the lower bourgeoisie ” (p. 24). 

Professor Yamamoto then proceeds to give a detailed analysis 
of Dickens’ idiom, dividing his study in terms of the probable 
source of each mode of idiom, and giving many examples in each 
case from Dickens’ works. For example section six of Part I begins 
by noting that Dickens studied in an attorney’s office and served 
later as a parliamentary reporter in the House of Commons and 
then lists fifteen pages of quotations, organized under various sub- 
heads, showing uses of legal and parliamentary language. In the 
same way the author gives abundant examples (with suggested 
sources in Dickens’ experience) of Dickens’ use of children’s 
language; of his references to fairy tales, nursery rhymes and 
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children’s games; to school texts and children’s books; to school 
life; to the stage; to various sports and games; to ships and 
voyages; and to “the counting house.” A long section examines 
Dickens’ use of dialect and slang words, and another gives evidence 
of the effect of Dickens’ language of his travels (for example, the 
parodies of the peculiarities of American idiom and pronunciation 
in Martin Chuzzlewit). Two sections explore quotations from 
literature (“ By far the most numerous of quotations are those 
from Shakespeare, the Bible, and popular songs and ballads” 
(p. 210)). Further sections examine “rhetorical expressions ” 
(including metaphors, hyperboles, puns, ete.), “ word-making,” 
“proverbs and proverbial phrases,” “utterances” (i.e. interjec- 
tions and colloquial exclamations), and, finally, the variety of 
sentence structure in Dickens. These last chapters shade off from 
genetic study of Dickens’ “idiom” towards descriptive analysis 
of Dickens’ style. Such analysis would perhaps be more valuable 
with corresponding analysis of what is being said, of which Pro- 
fessor Yamamoto gives very little. But Part I gives abundant 
evidence of the variety and vitality of Dickens’ language, and 
will surely serve, until the promised lexicon, as a reference book 
from which to learn the frequency and distribution of a given kind 
of idiom in Dickens. 

Part Il (“Idiom and Idioms”) is frankly a preliminary to 
the proposed lexicon, which will be a systematic arrangement of 
idioms in Dickens with explanations of their “ milieu and tradi- 
tion” (p. 396). The author asserts that the majority of Dickens’ 
idioms “ consist of simple words of native origin.” “They abound 
with onomatopoetic forms and impressive images.” “ Words de- 
noting the parts of the human body and their simple actions and 
familiar words relating to daily life are most frequently preferred ” 
(p. 399). Specimens of the various kinds of idioms in Dickens 
are then given (idioms in the form of a sentence, verb-idioms, 
adverb idioms, preposition-idioms, noun-idioms and adjective 
idioms). The author observes wisely in passing that it is the 
presence of “ pregnant ” forms of speech, non-logical or “ anomal- 
us” phrases, and transfers of physical meaning to psychological 
or non-physical meanings such as are found in idioms that distin- 
guish English as a living language from an artificial language 
such as Basic English. Idioms are, says Professor Yamamoto, 
based on a sense of qualitative value rather than on a sense of 
logical distinction or quantitative measurement; that is, they are 
to be understood in terms of such oppositions as “ good and bad,” 
“pleasant and unpleasant,” “lucky and unlucky,” and the like. 
To study the idiomatic “system” of a language will therefore 
be to study the apprehension characteristic of the people speaking 
that language of “human life, its joys and sorrows, hopes and 
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fears, and above all human relations—approval and disapproval, 
friendly and more often hostile feelings ” (p. 498). 

Professor Yamamoto had never visited England when he wrote 
this book, and it was written during the war when, one supposes, 
contact with the English-speaking world was impossible for a 
Japanese. His wide knowledge not only of English linguistics but 
of English literature outside of Dickens is therefore surprising, 
and one is willing to forgive an occasional obscurity or slip in 
idiom in his own prose. A non-native has the advantage of 
objectivity in linguistic study, and Professor Yamamoto has prob- 
ably noticed much that a native English -speaker might have missed, 
On the other hand, much that he explains seems to a native English- 
speaker rather too obvious to need explanation. Indeed there seems 
some confusion throughout as to the audience for whom the book 
is written. Some statements seem clearly directed to a reader who 
knows little English (e. g.: “ what slang is like may best be illus- 
trated by the following quotation from Byron’s Don Juan (x1, 
xix) ” (p. 188)). However, the painstaking care with which many 
examples of each kind of idiom have been collected will make 
this a useful reference book for students of Dickens and of nine- 
teenth century English. One might complain that the method by 
which the idioms are classified in the present work seems at times 
rather vague. There is however an extensive index, and perhaps 
one cannot expect any more order in an introductory investigation 
of something so complex as Dickens’ use of idiom. We may expect 
the lexicon which is to emerge eventually from Professor Yama- 
moto’s labors to be more clearly organized and therefore to be even 
more useful as a reference work. The present book and the lexicon 
to come will make a real contribution to Dickens literature, and it 
would be ungrateful to demand discussion of Dickens’ novels as 
imaginative literature from a scholar whose intentions are so clearly 
different. 

HILiis MILLER 

Johns Hopkins University 





The Diary of Alfred Domett: 1872-1885. Edited by E. A. Hors- 
MAN. London: OUP (University of Durham Publications), 
1953. Pp. 312. $5.00. 


This is the diary of the original of Browning’s “ Waring,” kept 
after Domett’s return from thirty years in New Zealand. 

Domett seems to have been a characteristic “child of the 
century.” After a youthful book of poems fell on justifiably deaf 
ears, he travelled in North America “to destroy ennui rather than 
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ignorance” (p. 5). Back in England, he showed a “morbid 
disinclination to be employed in the world’s work in any prescribed 
or methodical way” (p. 14), and set sail for New Zealand in 
1842, not, evidently, because he was a positive failure at home, 
but out of dissatisfaction with civilization itself. His life in New 
Zealand as a member of the “ New Zealand Company” and as a 
high government official (he was Prime Minister from 1862 to 
1863) forms a small chapter in the history of nineteenth century 
British imperialism. In New Zealand, as in Africa or India, 
English political power and English troops somewhat reluctantly 
followed English money in the exploitation of “ backward ” races. 
Domett was, in his attitude toward the natives, very like the Kurtz 
of Conrad’s Heart of Darkness; his pronouncements and actions 
as described in the editor’s introduction strongly anticipate Kurtz’s 
“ Exterminate the brutes! ” 

After his return to England Domett published his “ New Zealand 
epic,” Ranolf and Amohia, a South-Sea Day Dream, which the 
editor describes as a “long romantic poem with its metaphysics 
modelled on Browning and Francis Newman, its landscapes and 
sunsets modelled on Wordsworth and Tennyson” (p. 40). In 
this poem Domett’s brutality toward the natives in real life is 
replaced by a nostalgic rendering of idyllic Maori life in the early 
years of the century. Domett offers a perfect example of some of 
the contradictions involved in what Professor Gilbert Chinard 
calls “ exoticism.” 

The diary here printed is of more interest for the anecdotes 
it contains about Domett’s acquaintances than as a revelation of 
its author’s inner life. It was written up from pencil notes, 
evidently with publication in mind. Domett’s intention seems to 
have been to give as much unqiue detail as possible about his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. By far the most frequently mentioned 
is Browning, but there is a description of a visit to Tennyson at 
Faringford, and sketches of Swinburne, Wilde, Richard Horne, 
Gladstone and others. The diary will be chiefly valuable as a 
minor source book for biographical or anecdotal information about 
these figures. It has already been used by Hall Griffin in his 
biography of Browning. The editor’s introduction gives a good 
account of Domett’s life. 

HILiis MILLER 

Johns Hopkins University 
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The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman. Edited by Jonn Canter, 
London: Cape, 1953. 


This is published as the 14th np ata of the title originally 
issued in 1939, but the completely rewritten “ Note on the Text” 
(pp. 248-9) and the significant changes in th e posthumously pub- 
lished poetry make the book somethin if mor —° an impression. 

Vhen a new printing of Housman’s poems was in preparation, late 
in 1952, the British publisher at one time cont mplated a definitive 
edition, but the idea was abandoned and this issue is only another 
stepping-stone on the way. The editor has returned to the Library 
of Congress for another scrutiny of the Notebook remains (which 
he has elsewhere described as the sole authority for the text of 
More Poems and Additional Poems) and has produced for the first 
time an unexceptional text for seven poems: J/P 11, 16, 37, 41; 
AP 17, 18, 23. It has been the editor’s contention that A. E. H. 
granted Laurence Housman authority to choose between alternative 
readings in his unpublished mss. Since the editor (John Carter) 
relies so frequently on this authority—which A. E. H., of all persons, 
would be least likely to delegate—he should support his and our 
faith in it by some kind of properly documented proof. 

Throughout these two sections of the CoLLectep PoEMs Mr. 
Carter has introduced twenty-nine changes in punctuations; altered 
the reading of fourteen lines, made five corrections in spelling, 
turned two quatrains into an 8-line poem (1/P 9), and shifted the 
position of a stanza in another (MP 34.) The need for all of these 
adjustments—and for others—has been known for some time. “a 
only the two unexpected emendations are open to quest ion. The 
first, the elimination of a comma in MP 24, line 7, resulted from a 
misinterpretation of a cancel-stroke in the ms. The other calls 
division of “ God’s Acre” (AP 11) into two separate poems. yd is 
true, as the “ Note on the Text” remarks, that this lyric is now 
repress a in the L. C. mss. by two fragments: one from page 81 
of Notebook A, the other from page 80 of B. But there is good 
reason to believe that these are merely portions of drafts of the same 
— When Laurence Housman wrote his “ Analysis ” of the four 
intact Notebooks, he annotated A 78-81 thus: “ Fragments of ‘ God’s 
Ac cre? with variants.” Of these four pages only the upper half of 78 
and the middle two-thirds of 81 have survived, the latter containing 
ink draft of the last 10 lines of “ God’s Acre.” Now for pages 
[the 


an 
78-83 of B the annotation is “‘ Morning up the eastern stair’ 
opening line of “ God’s Acre ”], and variants.” The only relevant 
nart of these six pages that now exists is the upper half of B 

which preserves a pencil draft of the first 12 lines of the poem. The 
ink dra ft, it may be supposed, occupied pages 81-82, now lost. 
The ele relationship of these two drafts was not questioned by 


Laurence Housman when he publis! 


Qn 


shed the poem in his Memoir in 
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1937; and now, with three-fourths of the pertinent mss. lost, it 
seems ill advised to take his recent doubts about the unity of the 
poem as authority for cutting it in two. Over-bold here, the editor 
is as a general rule too timid in his adoption of the text of the 
earlier Cape impressions. He will correct in to on in MP 33, line 
28, but in stanza two of the same poem keeps amber-sanded (which 
A. E. H. canceled) and fret (which he never wrote.) We must not 
be ungrateful for what has been done here in clearing away several 
of the faults that have long disfigured the text, and at the same time 
we will recognize that the main value of this issue is to clarify the 
need for a definitive edition, which must be based on a more critical 
attitude toward the various impressions and a more carefu! assav of 
the manuscripts. 
Tom Burns HABER 
Ohio State University 





Virginia Woolf and Bloomsbury. By Irma RANTAVAARA. Helsinki: 
1953. (Annals of the Finnish Academy of Science and Letters, 
B 82,1.) Pp. 171. 


The Bloomsbury group included Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore, 
J. MeT. E. MeTaggart, J. M. Keynes, E. M. Forster, Clive Bell, 
Roger Fry, and Lytton Strachey, but Virginia Woolf was ihe center 
and cohesive force. Bloomsbury might be defined as an attempt 
to create by means of culture and intelligence an ark to ride out 
the flood of changes which after the first World War seemed to 
have obliterated all traditional values, all traditional social order. 
But it is important to note that the key ideas of Bloomsbury ante- 
date the war, and were developed, mainly at Cambridge, in an 
atmosphere of false calm when, in Russell’s words, “the world 
seemed hopeful and solid; we all felt convinced that nineteenth 
century progress would continue ” (quoted p. 42). Virginia Woolf 
and Bloomsbury describes the works and ideas of the chief members 
of the Bloomsbury circle, and gives more detailed accounts of 
Virginia Woolf’s own life and works. Miss Rantavaara is by no 
means a blind worshipper of Bloomsbury. For example. she 
writes: “Compared with [D. H. Lawrence’s] burning intensity, 
the play-boy quality of the young Lytton Stracheys and Clive Bells 
stands to their disadvantage, and their cultivation of ‘states of 
mind’ which only involved ‘being good,’ not ‘ doing good,’ seems 
nauseously irresponsible ” (p. 103). The analyses of Mrs. Woolf’s 
writings are not exhaustive, depend too much on Freudian modes 
of interpretation, and contain some very questionable ideas. (For 
example, the author claims that Virginia Woolf was a mystic; this 
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would need careful qualification to be true.) Nevertheless, the 
book is a very good brief account of the Bloomsbury milieu. 

There emerges from Miss Rantavaara’s book a definite sense of 
the vulnerability and fragility of the Bloomsbury enterprise. It was 
dedicated to four things considered as ends in themselves: indi- 
vidualism, the disinterested search for truth, aesthetic experience 
and personal relations. In one way or another Bloomsbury seems to 
have failed, failed perhaps because these ends are not enough in 
themselves to withstand the forces working for cultural disintegra- 
tion today. Characteristic in the productions of Bloomsbury, as 
in Virginia Woolf’s novels, are the notes of anguish and isolation 
and fear. Even in the remarkable philosophical writings of G. E. 
Moore one has the sense of a neat and orderly interior world sus- 
tained from moment to moment against the actual disorder outside 
by the mere naked will of the thinker. 

According to Miss Rantavaara, Virginia Woolf’s death in 1941 
brought Bloomsbury to an end. Her death might have appeared in 
one of her own novels, and indeed fulfills one of the recurrent motifs 
of her books, the longing for death by water. Perhaps her death 
is a fitting monument to Bloomsbury which, if it was an attempt to 
evade through art and intelligence the actual nature of life in our 
century, contained in the works and life of its most sensitive member 
a faithful and even courageous proof that intelligence and sensitivity 
are no secure defense against cataclysmic social and cultural change. 


Hituis MILLER 
Johns Hopkins University 





Villiam Faulkner: A Critical Study. By Irvine Howe. New 
York: Random House, 1952. Pp. xiii + 203. $3.00. 


William Faulkner: A Critical Appraisal. By Harry Mopgan 
CamMpBELL and Ruet E. Foster. Norman, Okla.: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1952. Pp. xi + 183. $3.00. 


William Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism. Ed. by FREDERICK 
J. HorrmMan and Oxrea W. Vickery. East Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan State College Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 280. $3.75. 


“The study of Faulkner,” wrote R. P. Warren in 1946, “is the 
most challenging single task in contemporary American literature 
for criticism to undertake.” With the added spur of the Nobel Prize 
award in 1950, writers have taken up this challenge. But though 
books and articles in a mounting tide now vie with each other in 
assessing the achievement of this previously neglected author, the 
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task has not yet engaged the talents of our best critics except 
sporadically. Two Decades of Criticism is the first harvest of the 
shorter pieces. ‘The title is a bit stretched by the inclusion of a 
trivial sketch written in 1932, for the others date from 1939 to 1951; 
and the collection seems somewhat premature, if one compares the 
majority of these critical essays with some of the best that have 
appeared since. Eight of the critiques deal with individual fictions, 
and an equal number treat aspects of Faulkner’s work as a whole. 
The editor’s own contributions consist of a bibliography listing two 
hundred more (by Vickery) and an introduction plotting the curve 
of his contemporary reputation with particular emphasis on the 
misguided early reviews (by Hoffman), so that the volume offers 
as full a survey of Faulkner criticism during the 1930s and 1940s 
as could be wished. 

The essays here selected for reprinting are presumably the cream 
of these decades, but only a few of them are really first-rate. War- 
ren’s brilliant examination of crucial aspects of the legend and the 
region of Yoknapatawpha remains the best single critique to date, 
and his notes on Faulkner’s technique are seminal. Cowley’s intro- 
duction to the Portable, which prompted it, is a useful account of 
the genealogical and historical interrelations of the various fictions, 
followed by selections to prove that they make up a unified saga, but 
it is limited to a sociological interpretation of the subject matter. 
This essay was, in turn, an ingenious adaptation of an even earlier 
one by George O’Donnell, which ordered the whole Faulkner shelf in 
terms of a conflict between two moral codes, the humanism of the 
Sartorises and the naturalism of the Snopeses. Though this enabled 
him to point to an overall unity in the traditional morality that 
gives a center to the fictions, the reading is too inflexible to be en- 
tirely convincing. Closely allied to these is one of the best critiques 
of a particular novel, William Poirier’s careful analysis of Absalom, 
Absalom! in terms of such a theme—Quentin Compson’s search for 
his relation to the cultural heritage of the South, which reveals to 
him “the meaning of history ”—with perceptive hints on how the 
structure is determined by the persistent quality of the problem. 
A reverse procedure is equally successful in Andrew Lytle’s briefer 
demonstration that analysis of point-of-view is the best means for 
exploring and evaluating the theme of Intruder in the Dust, the 
education of the young hero in the tradition of the South. 

A number of the essays are concerned more exclusively with 
problems of technique. Two of them tackle The Sound and the 
Fury with partial success. Sartre begins with a penetrating in- 
tuitive grasp of the technical virtuosity by which time is handled in 
this complex noval, but he bogs down in misunderstandings of 
Faulkner’s meaning common to Europeans, especially the Existen- 
tialists (cf. the essay of Rabi). Less ambitious but more satis- 
factory is Lawrence Bowling’s clarification of the stylistic difficulty 
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that troubles many readers of this masterpiece, by a convincing 
exposition of the function of Satter “tpg techniqu § 
in ordering the parts. A sensible essay on Faulkner’s style in gen- 
eral is co ntribut d by Warren Beck, showing it to be a synthesis of 
modern ol yje ctive mode s traditional poetic f fullness. But the 
finest suggestion in this area comes from Aiken’s brief analysis of 
the hypnotic quality that i immerses the reader in the author’s image- 
stream. The other critiques fall away from these in value, the 
poorest being trivial, strained, or downright misinterpretations. By 
and large, those on individual fictions are less satisfactory than those 
on aspects of the whole achievement, possibly because it is easier tc 
make general comments on Faulkner that are perpen than to 
illuminate specific creations of his genius. But the volume is a 
useful handbook and will serve as an introduction to some of th 

problems worth further investigation. 

Although execution falls short of promise in William Faulkner: 
A Critical Appraisal, the criticisms of this volume so far have been 
severer than Campbell and Foster deserve. They are free of major 
misconceptions about the South and of sociological entanglements. 
Furthermore, the topics chosen for discussion are significant ones, 
and the authors’s ideas about Faulkner are for the most part original. 


| 
i 
l 


The chief shortcomings are in critical adeptness and fullness of 
philosophical grasp. The authors do injustice to the originality of 


heir own approach by falling too readily into some of the more 
barren clichés of current criticism, and sometimes their ambition 
outruns their talent. It is also true that this is not a unified book 
but a series of essays by two separate hands, rather ineffectually 
bound together by an introduction and a conclusion. The former 
is perfunctory ; the latter, which att mpts a summary of major prob- 
lems in Faulk ‘ner criticism, consists of hasty generalizations that fail 
to pull the book together. It is only fair, therefore, to judge it asa 
collection of suggestive essays rather than a full-scale study of a 
major and complex writer. The one thing common to these six 
chapters is a steady concern with formal problems of technique. 
The avowed purpose is a close stylistic analysis and a concern with 
themes only in so far as they affect the ecireacag of the novels. 
Campbell’s best contributions are his chapters on “ Imagery ’ and 


* Other Structural Devices.” In the former he successft illy shows 
that much of Fa ulkner s writing previously disparaged as “ Con- 
federate rhetoric” is » delit erate use of romantically extravagant 


metaphor for purposes s of ironv and satire : less convincing is the 


attempt to show that “ His metaphors frequently are the medium 
through which he relates the current world of appearances to a 
cosmic background.” In the latter he maintains that Faulkner's 
structures are complex: though he often sacrifices the conventior al 
unity of straightforward plot sequences, he attains structure through 
various architectonic devices such as intensity, ete. Campbell’s best 
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demonstration is that the interweaving of themes in Light tn 
August keeps the plot from breaking in two (the usual charge). As 
for unity through manipulation of point-of-view, not enough space 
is allowed for more than fragmentary notes. Foster’s best chapter 
is the one on humor. The frontier variety, most frequently com- 
mented on, is most fully applied to The Hamlet. But the most 
original contribution is the definition of what he calls “ surrealistic 
humor,” the nightmare laughter of the unconscious. It is illus- 
trated in its purest form in Sanctuary and in its most effective use, 
when combined with the humor of the frontier, in As J Lay Dying. 
Humor sometimes provides only a pervasive atmosphere, sometimes 
furnishes a structural thread when the underlying purpose is a 
comic inversion of values. 

The least successful essays are the most ambitious ones, as sug- 
gested by their titles, “ Dream as Symbolic Act,” “The Myth of 
Cosmic Pessimism,” and “ Primitivism.” Kenneth Burke, Lovejoy, 
Welleck and Warren are invoked, but the present authors lack the 
necessary dialectic skill and erudition. The attempt to find “ psy- 
choanalytic co-ordinates ” in the fictions that will explain the logic 
of their structures is too highly schematized and fails to come off 
except in a few insights, such as the symbolic use of honeysuckle. 
The discussion of Faulkner’s pessimism suffers in two ways: vague- 
ness of definition—trying to relate it to the Old Testament, Greek 
nemesis, determinism, Existentialism, ete. (chiefly fruitful in the 
comparison with Kafka) ; and the mistake of identifying the author 
with his characters. Finally, the effort to make Faulkner out a 
primitivist oversimplifies his meaning by taking the content too 
literally, and again by an author-hero identification (in The Bear). 
These flights called for much more profound study, and possibly 
talent, than Campbell and Foster have brought to them. They mar 
the book with an air of pretentiousness, but this should not blind 
the reader to the very real merits of the less ambitious sections. 

Irving Howe’s William Faulkner: A Critical Study is the first 
full-length estimate attempted by a single critic, less concerned with 
formal analyses of techniques than with an evaluation of the mean- 
ing and the literary success of the whole shelf of fictions. It is split 
into two parts, with a cleavage so neat as to make one marvel that 
the same man is author of both. The second half is a sensitive 
reading of the novels by the critic who has already demonstrated 
his talents in his study of Sherwood Anderson. But the first, “ The 
World of Yoknapawtapha,” is written by the historian of the UAW 
who seems primarily concerned with sociological values and the 
economic basis of morality. So the split is a reflection of his dual 
reaction to his subject: he admires Faulkner’s art but is troubled by 
his “Tdeas” (which are assumed to be those of some of his 
characters). 

The preface candidly names one of the motivations of this book 
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as a disagreement with “ pious ” critics who celebrate Faulkner as 
the spokesman for “traditional values.” Though aware of the 
enormous advantage to Faulkner of his Southern heritage, Howe 
cannot keep the South from sticking in his craw. To him the Old 
was phoney and wicked, the New is provincial and backward. He 
seems alternately afraid that Faulkner will talk like “ Marse Chan,” 
or that he will not bear “ Strange Fruit.” As an urban liberal, he 
can conceive of morality only in humanitarian terms, a protest 
against economic or social injustice, failing entirely to see that his 
present subject can only be understood in terms of humanism. Be- 
cause of this failure, the chapters on Faulkner’s moral vision and 
his treatment of Negroes (pp. 75-106) are myopic. He completely 
misunderstands the meaning of The Unvanquished and Intruder in 
the Dust (pp. 33-7, 71-5, 194-6), which contain the affirmative 
rendering of the Southern code, and gives equally short shrift to 
Sartoris and Requiem for a Nun for similar reasons. Perhaps 
Howe’s trouble comes less from his antipathy to the South than 
from his ignorance of its civilization, as proved by occasional down- 
right howlers (pp. 6-8, 31, 40, 73-4, 75-7). Thus there is little that 
can be salvaged from the first half of the book. 

After such an unpromising start, Part II, “ An Achievement 
Measured,” comes as a pleasant surprise. By some legerdemain 
Howe contrives, in general, to keep his right hand from knowing 
what his left hand has written. For example, his commentary on 
Light in August and As I Lay Dying as literature is far superior 
to his earlier attempts to analyze them as social documents (by 
attributing to Faulkner humanitarian sentiments that are simply 
not in the novels). As his admiration for Faulkner as an artist 
increases, so does his critical perceptiveness. The treatment of 
Sanctuary, though brief, is a valuable contribution towards rescuing 
that unjustly maligned novel. And the discussion of Absalom is 
first-rate in both sections—except for one irresponsible assumption 
(p. 59), that the phrase “ moral brigandage” applied to Sutpen 
represents Faulkner’s indictment of the Old South in general. This 
study reaches its highest point in the full treatment accorded The 
Sound and the Fury, where the criticism shakes off its sociological 
burden and at the same time rises above the jargon of the little 
magazines. These are the best parts, with many original observa- 
tions and fresh insights that send the reader back to the fictions 
themselves for a new harvest. They also go far towards redeeming 
the book’s shortcomings, several more of which must be noted in 
conclusion. 

In Howe’s reading of The Bear, the social and the literary critic 
elash so violently as to cancel each other out (cf. pp. 68-71, 187-9). 
(Tnacquainted with the tradition of Southern humor, he is largely 
impervious to Faulkner’s varied achievement in this genre; he 
passes by some of the minor masterpieces and strays uneasily in 
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many parts of The Hamlet. More serious is his gingerly and in- 
consistent approach to Faulkner’s rhetoric, because of imperfect 
knowledge of the tradition; feeling that it must always have a 
moral equivalent, he tends to label it simply as “ surcharged elo- 
quence” or “Confederate rhetoric” to indicate his approval or 
disapproval of the characters’s attitude (habitually identified with 
the author’s own), which clouds his vision of the all important 
problems of style. His final criticism, tucked in with the highest 
praise of Faulkner’s artistic imagination, is the charge of a “ fail- 
ure of intellect,” “an inability to handle general ideas ”—which 
makes one ask, quite simply, What ideas? In spite of these limita- 
tions, Howe’s study offers real rewards for the wary and well in- 
formed reader. But Warren’s call for an adequate criticism re- 
mains unanswered, though a good start has been made. 


CHARLES ANDERSON 
Johns Hopkins University 





Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Les Tragiques: a Study wn Structure and 
Poetic Method. By Henry A. SAUERWEIN, JR. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 241. $3.50. 


Mr. Sauerwein’s recent study of Les Tragiques is a real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of d’Aubigné. Previously, most books on 
this subject had concerned themselves with problems which are not 
primarily literary: the establishment of a definitive text, the analy- 
sis of Biblical sources, or the study of d’Aubigné as a representative 
of French Protestantism. The majority of scholars had minimized 
the value of the poet, and, placing him in the category of “ attardés 
et égarés,” had dismissed him as confused and obscure. In my 
own book, although like Mr. Sauerwein J believe that d’Aubigné 
is a conscious artist and that his text merits stylistic study for its 
own sake, I have been chiefly occupied in showing his relationship 
to baroque art as a whole. The task undertaken by Mr. Sauerwein— 
an analysis of the structure and poetic method of Les Tragiques— 
is therefore an important one. 

The author explains how he gradually came to reject the tradi- 
tional view that d’Aubigné’s poetry was purely spontaneous, un- 
conscious, and obscure. Detailed study convinced him that there 
exists, in Les Tragiques, an orderly, well-planned scheme of com- 
position, and that the recurrent use of certain words and images 
in the text corresponds not to “emotional overflow ” but to con- 
scious artistry. In short, the poet knew what he was doing. With 
this assumption I thoroughly agree. Mr. Sauerwein’s conviction 
leads him to see (p. 173) “ two distinct lines of development which 
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run throughout all seven cantos: one a literal line of development 
which carries the ‘story’ of the poem and is expressed in terms 
of the literal meanings of the words and phrases of the text; the 
other, a supra-literal or emotional line of development which em. 
bodies the dramatic alignment of the poem and is expressed in 
terms of all the associations, connotations, and overtones d’Aubigné 
has telescoped in recurrent key-words and key- oe emo- 
tional clusters.” This discovery forms the basis of Mr. Sauerwein’s 
method, which constitutes, as he remarks (p. 26), “the fusion 
rather than the separation of the disciplines of literary history and 
linguistic examination.” 

Chapter I analyzes, from this p.:nt of view, Miséres; Chapter I] 
applies the method to Princes and La Chambre dorée; in Chapter 
IV, Feur and Fers are examined, and in Chapter V, Vengeances 
and Jugement. Naturally, the discussion of the “ literal line of 
development ” (essentially a description, following the order in 
which they appear in the poem, of the subjects and events of Les 
Tragiques) is less original than the study of the “ supra-literal 
development ”; and one is tempted to feel, in Chapter I at least, 
that it is possibly more detailed than necessary; however, it aids 
in helping the reader understand the more purely stylistic part of 
Mr. Sauerwein’s criticism. The most original and interesting con- 
tribution of this book is the author’s theory of “ emotional clusters” 
or conscious repetition by d’Aubigné of key-words with symbolic 
overtones. “ The clusters (merus) serve, in short, as repositori 
of various meanings—‘ semantic concentration-points, so to speak— 
any or all of which meanings can be evoked at any point in the 


poetry where those ‘clusters’ are used . . . the clusters react on 
each other at all times and at every place they are used in the 
poetry, by cross-reference .. .” (p. 58). In Miséres, for example, 


we find that the key-words “monstres,” “Italie,” “ Rome,” 
“ Néron,” “ grands,” “loups,” to name a few, form such an emo 
tional cluster; and gradually, as we advance in this canto, we come 
to feel that the images suggested reinforce each other and syn- 
bolize, in d’Aubigné’s mind, “evil” and “Catholicism.” Over 
against this cluster we have an opposing series of key-words: 
“agneau,” “ petits,” “ pauvres, ” Christ ; these are associated in the 
poet’s mind with “good” and “ Protestantism.” In Princes, o 
the evil side there is the cluster “ beste,” “‘ serpent,” “ maquereau,” 
and “lion”: also “ feinte,” “fortune,” and “obscurité ”; on the 
good side, “lumiére” and “vertu.” La Chambre dorée continue 
the “ obscurité-lumiére ” contrast, opposes “injustice” to “ ju 
tice,” and develops at great length the recurrent antithesis of 
Spain / “enfer” / Satan vs. England / “ciel” / God. It should 


a? 


be noted that an important part ‘of Mr. Sauerwein’s thesis is that 

the emotional clusters are in contrast to each other, and serve 

symbolize the basic struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
The running commentary on the cantos is interrupted tem 
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porarily in Chapter III. Here Mr. Sauerwein analyzes and de- 
velops the passage in d’Aubigné’s prose introduction, Aux Lecteurs, 
where the poet characterizes the style of the seven different books: 
Miséres “ bas et tragique ” ; Princes and La Chambre dorée “ moyen 
mais satyrique ”; Feur “style tragique moyen”; Fers “ tragique 
élevé”; Vengeances “théologien et historial”; Jugement “‘ d’un 
style élevé, tragique.” The conclusion of this study is that 
“Miséres, alone, constitutes one poetic bloc in the whole of Les 
Tragiques; Princes and La Chambre dorée constitute another; 
Feux and Fers, on the one hand, and Vengeance and Jugement, 
on the other, constitute still other blocs. And the last four books, 
taken together, form a still larger bloc to be set against that of the 
first three ” (p. 120). Considering these last four books as a whole, 
Mr. Sauerwein feels that, on the literal level, the action moves 
gradually from earth to Heaven, whereas on the symbolic level of 
the emotional clusters, we witness “the gradual settlement of all 
the conflicts in the poem and the final issue of the basic “ bataille ” 
in favor of the “ elus,” “ nature,” and the “ true church ” (p. 121). 
This theme is developed in Chapters IV and V: Feuz brings to a 
close the conflicts “grands” vs. “petits”; Fers, the conflicts 
“Satan ” vs. “ Dieu” and “ desnaturé ” vs. “ nature,” whereas in 
the last two cantos “the forces of good have already triumphed 
over the forces of evil” (p. 150). In Jugement, indeed, the two 
lines of development (corresponding, as we have seen, to content 
and form) are fused into one; this is the “ style sainct,” and poetry 
is ultimately transformed into vision: the soul 
Exstatique se pasme au giron de son Dieu. 


In the concluding Chapter VI, Mr. Sauerwein gives us an excel- 
lent synthesis. In a sense, the first five chapters are a detailed 
catalogue of stylistic examples which serve essentially to support 
the very penetrating conclusions of the final section. They are a 
running commentary, painstaking, accurate, and sound; but it is 
Chapter VI which sheds the most interesting new light on the 
poem. More fundamental stylistically than the conflict between 
Catholicism and Protestantism (which, after all, exists primarily 
in history, outside the poem, and is never resolved) is the emo- 
tional antithesis between nature and the unnatural: Mr. Sauerwein 
contends that his emotional clusters derive their stylistic power 
from the fact that they are divided “in battle array ” between 
these two concepts. In Miséres, for example, France is an un- 
natural mother, her sons are unnatural too (they all murder one 
another), and the French people as a whole are unnatural, having 
turned into beasts. (Here we grasp the importance of all the wild 
animal imagery in Miséres.) To take another example, in Princes 
the French government is represented as unnatural because 
Catherine is Italian, and her three sons are, in various ways, de- 
generate. Mr. Sauerwein has provided an interesting diagram in 
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two columns, headed respectively “ Desnaturé” and “ Nature.” 
We can see at a glance that an underlying unity pervades each of 
the two sets of images which we have come to recognize: Catholi- 
cism, “loup,” Catherine, Italy and Spain, the “ grands,” “ sang” 
etc., on the unnatural side, and opposing them, on the natural side, 
Protestantism, “agneau,” Henri IV, France and England, the 
“ petits,” “laict,” ete. The struggle between “nature ” and “ deg. 
naturé ” is the very foundation of Les Tragiques; it reflects “not 
only d’Aubigné’s, but every Calvinist’s continuing struggle to over- 
come Satan as evil and ‘ desnaturé’ and to establish the rule of 
God in terms of ‘ raison’ and ‘ nature’” (p. 180). Mr. Sauerwein 
points out that the two most important movements of the sixteenth 
century—the Renaissance and the Reformation—though divergent 
in many ways, are both attempts to return to “ nature.” D’Aubigné 
in Printemps is attracted by the first of these two ways, but in 
Les Tragiques definitely chooses the second. “The new style of 
Les Tragiques has only one purpose: to get back to the “ nature” 
of the Bible. 

Some critics of Mr. Sauerwein’s book will probably feel that he 
has made an over-ingenious attempt to prove that d’Aubigné is a 
conscious artist. With such objections I cannot agree. The poet’s 
own prose preface shows him to be acutely aware of problems of 
style and structure. But beyond that, I feel that literary criticism 
is effective in proportion to its ability to give logical explanations 
and coherent interpretations. This Mr. Sauerwein has successfully 
done. Readers of Les Tragiques who make the opposite assumption 
(“it is all spontaneous, d’Aubigné did not really know what he 
was doing”) are actually taking the view that a great poem is 
merely the result of blind chance. It seems to me that the burden 
of proof rests with them, all the more so since the French sixteenth 
century has other poets who use “ emotional clusters ” in a coherent 
manner: consider the imagery of Scéve’s Délie, for example. Critics 
who object to Mr. Sauerwein’s method, considering that it con- 
stitutes an ex post facto, modernistic approach, reveal themselves 
to be victims of the “ Enfin Malherbe vint ” dogma. After all, the 
number of conscious artists is as great in the sixteenth as in later 
centuries. 

To cavil at a minor point: readers may regret that Mr. Sauer- 
wein’s interesting and scholarly study of d’Aubigné’s “ style sainct” 
is itself at times somewhat labored in style. This is partly because 
of the impressive accumulation of evidence, but also because there 
is a tendency to restate frequently the fundamental theses of the 
book. However, the requirements of style in scholarship and poetry 
are different. I should like to emphasize once more that this book 
adds greatly to our understanding and intelligent appreciation of 
Les Tragiques. 

ImBrig BurFUM 

Yale University 
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Naked Masks: Five Plays. By Lutct PrrRANDELLo. Edited by 
Eric BentLey. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1952. Pp. xxvii + 
386. $1.45. 

Naked Masks, a new volume in the Everyman’s Library 
contains five Pirandello plays in translation, four of which are 
previous versions, Cosi é (se vi pare) and Ciascuno a suo modo by 
Arthur Livingston and Enrico IV and Set Personaggi in cerca 
d’autore by Edward Storer. The fifth play Liola (1909), written 
first in Sicilian and later in Italian, appears for the first time in 
English, translated by Gerardo Guerrieri and Erie Bentley, the 
editor of the volume. The co-translators attempt to render the 
flavor of popular Sicilian with rather American middle-class speech, 
but suggest that producers feel free to give the dialogue a touch 
of local dialects. The title Naked Masks, of course, is drawn from 
the Italian title Maschere nude given to the whole body of Piran- 
dello’s drama as published by Mondadori, Milan. 

An introduction succinctly examines the chief elements of 
Pirandello’s work and shows that although Liold appears to be a 
truancy on his part (the hero being a positive agent and the 
climate joyous) actually its themes are the same basic ones found 
in the author’s subsequent works. Bentley’s patterns for analyzing 
the plays individually, the kinetic pattern “deception, outrage, 
and remedy by larger deceit” and the spatial pattern “a center 
of suffering before a crowd of onlookers” or “ before a periphery 
of busybodies ” prove rather suggestive, although this spatial pat- 
tern has already been substantially observed by Crémieux: “ Le 
modéle élémentaire de la piéce pirandellienne se trouve dans Chacun 
sa vérité. .. . A un groupe de personnages enclos dans une idée 
de la vie, dans une forme choisie par eux, s’oppose un groupe de 
personnages ‘ révélateurs ’ et ‘ provocateurs.’ Mais le plus souvent, 
ce n’est pas 4 un groupe, c’est 4 un seul personnage que s’attaque le 
groupe des ‘révélateurs.’”* Actually the editor’s views in the 
introduction have been restated in his chapter on Pirandello in his 
book In Search of a Theater. 

Appendix I contains the Sicilian’s ambiguous, though brilliant, 
preface to his Set personaggt in cerca d’autore, written four years 
after its first performance. In Appendix IT Bentley gives a short 
but informative and accurate biography of the author plus historical 
data in which he makes the useful (though not original) division 
of his drama into three general phases: the insular, the continental, 
and the myth-making. He also alludes to Pirandello’s influence in 
Italy and elsewhere, particularly on Crommelynk and Anouilh and 
to possible influence on O’Neill and Wilder. Appendix ITT lists all 


1Beniamin Crémieux, Henri IV et la Dramaturgie de Luigi Pirandello, 
Paris, 1928, p. 23. 
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forty-four of Pirandello’s plays, all previous English translations, 
and includes an up-to-date bibliography, which does, however, omit 
the significant essays of Silvio D’Amico and Benjamin Crémieux. 
Nevertheless, this volume probably represents the most compre- 
hensive synthesis in English of Pirandello the man and his work 


MIcHAEL R. Campo 
Trinity College, Hartford 





German Studies Presented to Leonard Ashley Willoughby. By 
Pupils, Colleagues and Friends on his Retirement. Oxford: 


Basil Blackwell, 1952. Pp. 249. 


Seventeen friends, pupils and colleagues have banded together 
to do honor in this notable Festschrift to the beloved doyen of 
British Germanists, who retired from the Chair of German at 
University College, London, in 1950 after a long and distinguished 
career at various British universities. 

In view of the fact that so much of Professor Willoughby’s career 
as a writer and lecturer has centered about Goethe, it seems appro- 
priate that six of the contributions should concern themselves with 
him also. That the decade 1783-93 was as important for the poet 
as the subsequent period of friendship with Schiller is the con- 
tention of A. Gillies in his essay “ Herder and Goethe ” in which 
the relations of the two men are closely examined and an especially ' 
strong light is shed on those ten years of intimate communion 
during which Herder anticipated much that Goethe was to say 
later. Discussing “'Tasso’s Tragedy and Salvation,” E. L. Stahl 
agrees with most modern critics that Goethe’s hero need not neces- 
sarily end in madness. Tasso, he holds, has at least laid the ground 
for his salvation in the last scenes by the attainment of self-knowl- 
edge, “‘by recognizing his own feelings for what they really are, 
by remembering the true quality of his value as a poet and by 
seeking and finding support in a man with whom he can no longer 
wish to vie on his own ground.” In a study stemming from 
Goethe’s “ Der Gott und die Bajadere ” and “ Paria,” E. M. Butler 
(“ Pandits and Pariahs”) delves discerningly but ramblingly into 
works, old and new, on Indian mythology. Revealing is the report 
of her communing with a learned Brahman of our day, who 
evinced little sympathy with the poet’s Western point of view, let 
alone with inaccuracies due to his sources. In a “ Footnote to 
‘Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre’,” specifically to a description of 
Marianne’s room, W. H. Bruford discourses knowingly on the 
meaning and essence of the quality we call “ realism ” in literature 
through the ages. The requisites of an “inner probability ” and a 
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relativity to the mind of the reader and his store of experiences 
are stressed as things more complex and more difficult to attain 
than e.g. nineteenth century exactitude and excess of detail. G. 
Waterhouse in “Goethe’s Irish Enemy: Edward Kenealy” de- 
lineates the erratic career of the brilliant but forgotten poet (1819- 
1880), who perpetrated a scurrilous parody of Faust entitled 
Goethe, a new Pantomime. Elizabeth M. Wilkinson presents the 
most formidable contribution in this volume, a searching and pro- 
found study of “ The Poet as Thinker: on the Varying Modes of 
Goethe’s Thought.” In discussing the Goethean insistance on the 
inseparability of mind and matter, she takes up such problems as 
the poet’s view of systems of philosophy, his attitude toward the 
doctrine of inner form, the nature of his scientific thinking, and 
his subtle and flexible use of language. 

The medieval period is represented by two worthy contributions. 
In “ Woifram von Eschenbach and the Paradox of the Chivalrous 
Life,” Margaret Fitzgerald Richey contrasts Hartmann von Aue’s 
clear-cut presentation of the rivalry between love and the demands 
of knightly honor with Wolfram’s more penetrating understanding 
of human nature and analogous conflicts, in which sorrow is often 
the sequel to glory. With Wolfram the dilemma is a more tragic 
one as is symbolized by such fine female figures as Herzeloyde, 
Sigune and Gyburg. A brief but stimulating contribution by A. T. 
Hatto discusses diplomatic ignorance (“‘ Ine weiz”), professed by 
medieval poets in “ giving a new look to a story firmly rooted in 
the affections ” of their listeners. His seminar presents an appen- 
dix on “The Neutral Angels in Parzival.” 

Later figures discussed reach from Lenz to Stefan George. In 
a new evaluation, “ Lenz as a Lyric Poet” by Roy Pascal, the 
inequalities in the verses of this unhappy contemporary of Goethe 
stand out above his sparse flickers of genius. Certainly, the earlier 
Giinther towers high above him as “ Erlebnislyriker.” A remarka- 
bly compact essay by Ronald Peacock, replete with profound in- 
sights into the diverse implications of Romanticism, contrasts 
Novalis and Schopenhauer. The author lets the difference between 
them mark a critical transition in sensibility “from an ardent 
romanticism coloured by religious optimism to one shocked into 
realism and pessimism.” CC. P. Magill in “ Young Germany: a 
Revaluation ” would relegate the writing of the eighteen-thirties 
to ideological rather than literary history, ascribing much of the 
“exaggerated ” réle given to it to the enthusiasm of a Liberal like 
Georg Brandes. “Heine excepted, the Young Germans were 
writers by accident rather than vocation.” Barker Fairley dis- 
cusses Raabe’s technique as narrator and portrayer of character 
and makes an eloquent though not entirely convincing plea for a 
rereading of him, particularly of the later Raabe, as “a modern 
novelist, almost a contemporary, of uncanny skill and penetration.” 
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Jethro Bithell makes a “ tentative but not irreverent attempt ” to 
show that Ida Coblenz (later Frau Richard Dehmel) is in varying 
degrees recognizable as the woman in several of Stefan George’s 
poems, particularly in Das Jahr der Seele. - George’s interest ip 
her, be it erotic or (more likely) purely intellectual, is clearly 
indicated. , 

In the latterly neglected field of word-study, we find W. E, 
Collinson treating the expressions for the notions “change” and 
“exchange ” in the Germanic languages, while Edna Purdie in 
“Some Word-Associations in the Writings of Hamann and Her. 
der ” scrutinizes the use of such significant and revealing terms as 
verborgen, Unwissenheit, Ursprung, Labyrinth, Leitfaden, Knauel, 
and genetisch. 

Finally, there is one of the most stimulating and at the same 
time controversial contributions in William Rose’s essay on “ The 
Psychological Approach to the Study of Literature.” The author 
pleads persuasively yet cautiously that literary historians avail 
themselves of the enormous progress that has been made in the 
study of human psychology during the last fifty years and that 
they cease to shudder at the psychoanalytic study of the artist’s 
innermost thoughts as expressed in his works. 

A list of Professor Willoughby’s publications, as well as a dedica- 
tion to and brief biography of him by J. Boyd, who is presumably 
the responsible editor, round out this attractive volume. It is a 
fitting homage to a revered scholar and, at the same time, a 
remarkable epitome of the high calibre work that is being done 
by British scholars in the German field. Thorough knowledge oi 
subject combines with freshness of approach and vigor of presenta- 
tion to make this book worthy of emulation elsewhere. 


Harry W. Prunp 
Haverford College 





The German Sturm und Drang. By Roy Pascat. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Illustrated. Pp. xvi + 34i. 
$4.75. 


Because the German Sturm und Drang is so often treated as a 
phase in the development of the various writers who make up its 
ranks, the real significance of the movement, Professor Pascal be- 
lieves, is often obscured. His study is accordingly in the first 
instance an attempt to point out what he considers to be the 
essential literary and historical significance of this highly prob- 
lematical movement. In pursuing this aim he seeks to portray not 
only the wide scope and the multiple achievements of the German 
Sturm und Drang, but to make clear as well, by relating them to 
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the central impulse from which the movement sprang, how all the 
various aspects of the Sturm und Drang reflect and sustain one 
another. 

Various features of Pascal’s study, such as the detailed table of 
contents with its topical headings, the subdivision of the work into 
chapters dealing with aspects of the Sturm und Drang mentality, 
and even the approach to the problems of the Sturm und Drang 
period, are reminiscent of Korff’s Geist der Goethezeit. Like Korft’s 
work, Pascal’s, too, is a study of ideas rather than of personalities 
(he promises us such a study in a later volume). In his opening 
chapter, to be sure, he sketches thumb-nail portraits of all of the 
Stiirmer und Dringer, and he points out, too, how all of them, 
while assimilating the European idea movement which had been 
developing through the two preceding centuries, nevertheless re- 
mained at all times true to their own experience and circumstances 
and preserved their individualities. His main concern, however, 
is to present the ideas of the Sturm und Drang concerning the state 
and political issues of the time, society and class-distinctions, re- 
ligion, the rights of the creative personality, and the nature of 
thought and reality, and their views on history and poetic art. 
The author deals with these ideas and views in the first eight 
chapters of his study. The last, entitled “The Achievement,” is 
in the nature of a summary in which the author relates the Sturm 
und Drang to the tradition of European humanism and assesses 
the contributions of the Sturm und Drang writers to the develop- 
ment of both German and European literature. Although the 
author deals in each chapter with a particular aspect of the Sturm 
und Drang mentality, he nevertheless keeps constantly before the 
reader the idea that this mentality was an organic whole by show- 
ing how in all fields of thought the ultimate touchstone of judg- 
ment was personal experience rather than abstract theory. 

The chapters representing the best fusion of historical scholar- 
ship and critical analysis are the sixth, on thought and reality, 
and the last, on the achievement of the Sturm und Drang. In the 
former, which contains a detailed yet lucidly written presentation 
of the views of the Sturm und Drang on the nature of conscious- 
ness and of mind and matter, the author has managed to present 
within the brief space of forty-odd pages both the significant con- 
nections and contrasts between the ideologies of Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Shaftesbury, and a most precise and lucid description 
of Naturphilosophie. The final chapter, which sums up both the 
shortcomings and the achievements of the Sturm und Drang, 
demonstrates how the pursuit by the Stiirmer und Driinger of their 
basic ideal, that of the complete unfolding and realization of all 
potentialities of the personality, led them to new conceptions of 
society, history, religion, morals, consciousness, language, and 
poetic art, and points out in particular how their new aesthetic 
principles, their new concept of the “truth of poetry ” and their 
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new ideas on the relationship between art and experience resulted 
in the establishment of principles of thought and poetry which 
anticipate much of the later development of 19th century European 
literature. 

The only serious fault which one can find with this otherwise 
well written and beautifully organized work, which reflects both 
sound scholarly methods and extensive familiarity with both 
primary and secondary sources, is that it lacks for some undeter- 
minable reason the subject-index which one would normally expect 
to find at the end of such a work. The dual significance of this 
study lies in the fact that it is both the first comprehensive study 
of the Sturm und Drang in English and the first study which 
attempts the difficult task of examining within the context of Euro- 
pean literature as a whole the great reshaping of the national 
literary tradition which occurred in Germany with the Sturm und 
Drang movement. For this reason Professor Pascal’s study possesses 
appeal for comparatists as well as Germanists, for he is ever at 
pains to show how in the light of the widespread ideological and 
literary origins of the Sturm und Drang it is important to con- 
sider it not as a uniquely German phenomenon but as a movement 
in European literature whose repercussions were fully as great 
abroad as they were at home. 

Wituiam H. McCiain 





Weltliteratur. Festgabe fiir Fritz StricH zum siebzigsten Geburts- 
tag, in Verbindung mit WALTER HENZEN hrg. v. W. Muscue 
u. E. Staiger. Bern: Francke, 1952. Pp. 183. 


Dies schlanke Bindchen empfiehlt sich durch die einheitlich hohe 
Qualitit der neun Beitrige, die als reife Gaben von Schweizer, 
deutschen (Aus- wie Riickwanderern) und englischen Gelehrten 
dem Jubilar in den Scho gelegt werden. In jedem Aufsatz der 
Beitrige spiirt man eine Klirung von bedeutenden Problemen, mit 
denen der jeweilige Verfasser jahrelang gerungen haben mu6. 
Das einigende Prinzip des Bandes ist das Kreisen um den Begriff 
der Weltliteratur, das Streben nach Behandlung solcher Probleme, 
die eine national limitierte Literaturwissenschaft ‘ iiberwolben, 
nach Uberwindung des Provinziellen, das in deutscher Literar- 
historie gar miichtig gewiitet hat. Damit ist der Entwicklung des 
Jubilars selbst Respekt bezeugt, der in der Schweiz aus einem 
deutschen zu einem universalen Literaturwissenschaftler geworden, 
dem das “ Gespriich zwischen den Nationen” (Einl. 8) wichtiger 
geworden zu sein scheint als sein friiheres geniales Ablesen typo- 
logisch differenzierter Stile an deutscher Dichtung. Die ‘ welt- 
literarhistorische ’ Perspektive wirkt sich in unserm Bande in ver- 
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schiedener Weise aus: entweder so, daf ein bestimmtes Phinomen 
einer bestimmten Literatur mit parallelen in anderen Literaturen 
verglichen wird (so in StaicErs meisterhafter Analyse des lyrischen 
Motivs ‘ Wasser—Tod ’ bei C. F. Meyer in seinem Zusammenhang 
mit der Atmosphiire Poes, Baudelaires, Georges, Rodenbachs). oder 
so dafZ eine internationale Literaturstrémung als solche in ihrer 
weltliterarischen Entfaltung behandelt wird (vorbildlich durch- 
gefiihrt in ALEWwyNs Abhandlung iiber den Geist des Barock- 
theaters), oder so da die Weltiiteratur selbst, ganz hegelisch, in 
ihrer historischen Entfaltung als allmihliche Bewuftwerdung der 
Geschichte gefaBt wird (so bei ANNI CARLSON), oder endlich so 
daZ die Technik der Weltliterarhistorie erértert wird, so in 
Muscues Aufsatz tiber Dichtertypen mit seiner itibernationalen 
und iiberzeitlichen Typologie, in der die grossen Dichter aller 
Volker nur einander zugeordnet werden, nicht etwa ihren his- 
torischen Epochen oder Nationalliteraturen,—eine Art Pantheon 
des Parnasses. Ai:nliche Gesichtspunkte entwickelt der feine Bei- 
trag E. AurrBAcus “ Philologie der Weltliteratur.” Zwar scheint 
mir der Titel ein Mibzriff: da A. unter Philologie nichts anderes 
versteht als synthetische Geisteswissenschaft, die die individuellen 
Ausprigungen der inneren Geschichte der Menschheit in ihrer 
Besonderung zu bewahren strebt, warum hat er ein das zeitgends- 
sische Ressentiment so stark herausforderndes Wort wie ‘ Philolo- 
gie’ gewihlt, zumal grade er pessimistischer als andere tiber die 
Moglichkeit von Weltliteratur-Historie in unserer standardisierten 
Zeit denkt? Aber der Grundgedanke der Abhandlung ist originell 
und fesselnd: eine synthetische Geistesgeschichte der Weltliteratur 
sei nicht mehr auf dem Wege des enzyklopidischen Sammelns zu 
gewinnen, das nur zur Uniibersichtlichkeit des allzu reichlich quel- 
lenden Materials fiihren kann, sondern nur auf dem Wege der 
persnlichen, vom Gelehrten intuitiv errungenen Synthese, die 
einen konkreten Ansatzpunkt gefunden hat, eine “ Handhabe,” 
woran weitergreifende Beobachtungen sich ankristallisieren kénnen. 
Die Fruchtbarkeit des Ansatzpunkts bedingt das Gelingen der Syn- 
these. Auerbach exemplifiziert mit Curtius’ “ Europiaische Litera- 
tur und lateinisches Mittelalter,” wo das Thema des Fortlebens 
der Antike durch den Ansatzpunkt ‘ Rhetorik’ und ‘ Topos’ be- 
wiltigt ist. Er hitte ebenso gut auch auf sein eigenes Buch 
“Mimesis ” verweisen kénnen, in dem die Geschichte des abend- 
lindischen Realismus sich um friihere Beobachtungen des Autors, 
Figuraldeutung, Stiltrennung u.a. gliedert. Natiirlich ist einzu- 
wenden, daf beide Werke nur Darstellungen von ‘ Halften’ sind: 
das Mittelalter ist mit dem Fortleben der Antike nicht identisch, 
noch die abendlindische Literatur mit dem Realismus. Die ‘ syn- 
thetische Weltliterarhistorie’ gelangt also bestenfalls zu halben 
Synthesen. 

In seinem Vorschlag zur Behandlung der synthetischen Geistes- 
geschichte betont Auerbach die Parallelitat mit der Stilforschung, 
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die ebenfalls von bestimmten konkreten, strahlungskraftigen Ein- 
zelmerkmalen ausgelit, um das Ganze eines Stils zu _ erfassen. 
Beidem liegt doch wohl ein Miftrauen zugrunde gegen allgemeine. 
von aulen herangebrachte Leitsitze oder Ordnungsbegriffe, denen 
friihere Generationen von Literarhistorikern ihren Stoff (ob dich- 
terische Kinzelpersénlichkeit oder ein Literaturganzes) unterworfen 
haben, sowie der neue Glaube, da das persénlich-intuitiv vom 
Forscher erkannte Einzelne, der “ Ansatzpunkt,” tiefer in das 
Gesamtgewebe hineinfiihre, weil jenes organisch mit dem Gesamt 
verwoben ist, gleichsam eine Blutprobe dieses Organismus. Wenn 
ich Auerbachs Bild von der ‘ Handhabe’ zum ‘ Henkel’ konkre- 
tisieren darf, so ist der Henkel hier ein Teil der runden Bowle 
des Stilganzen, deren Rund zu erfassen die Aufgabe des Forschers 
ist, wihrend die friiheren Ordnungsbegriffe windgleich iiber das 
Stilganze hinstrichen, es bestrichen, ohne sich mit ihm zu soli- 
darisieren. Aber lai&t sich denn eine individualpsychologische 
Methode verallgemeinern? Der Stilforscher identifiziert sich mit 
dem Stilschépfer: sich anhakend an den Henkel eines beobachteten 
fruchtbaren Einzelzuges greift er weiter in das Rund des Stil- 
ganzen, bis im Idealfall seine persénliche Intuition das Ganze deckt 
(hoffentlich nicht itiberdeckt). Die Verwandlungsfahigkeit des 
Stilforschers bestimmt dabei, wie viele Stilganze er erfassen kann: 
gegeniiber dem proteischen Talent eines Sainte-Beuve versagt schon 
Gundolf. Aber selbst bei beschrankter Verwandlungsfahigkeit kann 
der Stilforscher, der die ‘ihm liegenden’ Autoren richtig erkannt 
hat, Bleibendes leisten. Im Fall der von Auerbach befiirworteten 
Weltliterarhistorie, aufgedréselt an Faden, die der Forscher aus 
dem Gesamtgewebe isoliert hat, scheint mir die prinzipielle Anti- 
nomie zu bestehen, da& der Forscher seine Verwandlungsfahigkeit 
abdanken mu&, um einen historischen Zusammenhang zu gewinnen, 
seine Leitgedanken als Ariadnefaden ausgeben muf, wo doch das 
Labyrinth der Gesamtgeschichte bestehen bleibt. Wo ist die Biirg- 
schaft, daZ die Henkel-Bowle-Synthese bei der Welthistorie so gut 
funktioniert wie bei der Erfassung eines Individuellen durch ein 
Individuum? Das ist der theoretische Grund, warum ich zwar 
“ Stilstudien ” bzw. Stilmonographien tiber einzelne Dichter, aber 
nie eine “* Stilentwicklung in der Romania” zu schreiben gewagt 
habe. Darum bedeuten mir auch die Biicher von Curtius und 
Auerbach keine endgiiltigen Synthesen: ist, im ersteren Fall, Dante, 
der Held des letzten Kapitels, in dem die Apotheose des Mittelalters 
erscheint, aus der Geschichte der mittelalterlichen Rhetorik wirk- 
lich geniigend erklirt? Dies ttberwolbende Kapitel enthalt fir 
mich das Eingestiindnis der Niederlage der historischen Philologie 
vor dem kiinstlerischen Gesamtphinomen des gré8ten Dichters: 
es ist nicht aus der Geschichte der Rhetorik motiviert noch 
motivierbar! In Auerbachs “ Mimesis” wiederum, in dem die 
Verwandlungsfahigkeit des Forschers in die verschiedensten Dich- 
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terpersénlichkeiten hinein (von Homer bis Virginia Woolf) unend- 
lich gréBer ist, sieht man, daf grade in dem Masse, in dem die 
Anschmiegung des Kritikers an diese gelungen ist, seine erarbeiteten 
‘Handhaben,’ die Ordnungsbegriffe, auf die er immer wieder lose 
anspieland zuriickgreift, diese schwerelos durch das Werk gleiten- 
den fliissigen Binder, sich verfliichtigen. SchlieBlich ist auch 
“Mimesis ” eine Sammlung von Stilmonographien, eine Anzahl 
von Bowlen mit verschiedenen Henkeln, und manchmal hat 
dann auch der Henkel die Breite des Problems verengt: die 
tragische Behandlung der Alltagswirklichkeit im realistischen 
foman des 19. Jahrhunderts ist mit der Handhabe ‘ Aufgabe der 
Stiltrennung infolge von Revolution und Restauration’ kaum be- 
wiltigt: sollte das tragische Lebensgefiihl nicht auch mit der 
industriellen Revolution zu tun haben, die zufallig nicht in den 
Gedankenkreis der “ Mimesis ” getreten ist? 

Fern sei mir die Verkleinerung von Werken, die ich bewundere; 
das Utopische des Unternehmens einer Verallgemeinerung der 
Methoden von Stilmonographie zu Weltliterarhistorie musste aber 
herausgestellt werden. 

Leo SPiITZER 





The Old English “ Exodus.” Kdited with introduction, notes, and 
glossary by Epwarp BurrovucHs Irvine, Jr. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. vili+ 131. $5.00. (Yale 
Studies in English, 122. 


A cursory reading of the bibliography found on pp. 36-41 of this 
book reveals that of late the Hrodus has been singularly neglected 
by students of Old English, and a search of the MHRA and PMLA 
hibliographies for the past twenty years fails to turn up a single 
item under the heading “‘ Exodus.” Recent discussions of the poem, 
then, must be sought in such inclusive works as C. W. Kennedy’s 
The Earliest English Poeiry (1943), and comments on minor 
points are confined to such papers as those of F. Klaeber, Archiv, 
CLXXXIII (1943), 73-94, K. Sisam, RVS, xxu (1946), 257-68, and 
C. Brady, PMLA, uxvit (1952), 5388-71. Though the poem has not 
attracted the direct attention of scholars in recent years, there have, 
however, been three editions of it in the present century: those of 
¥. A. Blackburn (1907), 1. Gollanez (1927), and G. P. Krapp 
(1931). But many of the difficult problems raised by the Exodus 
have yet to be solved, and so Dr. Irving’s edition fills a considerable 
need. 

In his preface the editor states: “I have tried to bring together 
the most useful elements of past scholarship and the results of my 
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own investigations with the single aim of clarifying the text and > 
making it as readable as possible.” He has been quite successful, 
So far as I can determine, he has overlooked no earlier study of any — 
importance, and his text is the best now available. His chief con. 7 
tribution, perhaps, lies in the thirty-two pages of notes, which make | 
our understanding of the poem clearer than ever before, and in the 
thirty-five page introduction. The latter falls into five parts, 
Following a brief description of the manuscript, Dr. Irving takes up | 
textual problems involved in the poem. Here, among other matters, 7 
he opposes the rearrangement of lines in the passage following 1. 85, 7 
observes that the gatherings of the manuscript reveal gaps in the 7 
poem after ll. 141 and 446, defends ll. 362-446 as an integral part 
of the poem, and transposes ll. 516-48 and 549-90. All this is done 
with full knowledge of the opinions of other scholars and in a 
reasoned and cautious way. As to sources, covered in the third part 
of the introduction, the editor naturally accepts Exodus 13 and 14 
and the rest of the Vulgate as the primary source of the poem, 
notes that information of a non-biblical nature came to the poet 
from “the most diverse authorities,” and effectively argues that 
there was no likely literary source which served the Old English 
poet as a model. On the subject of dialect and date, he concludes 
that the poet was “probably a Northumbrian, almost certainly 
connected with the church,” and that the poem was “ written in the 
earliest years of the eighth century, in the first or second generation 
after Caedmon.” The final section of the introduction treats struc- 


ture and style, and here one finds illuminating comments on the 
formal and emotional unity of the poem, the dramatic presentation 
of the action, and the violent metaphors and startling kennings 
that account for some of the difficulty in reading the poem. 

It is a pity, though, that Dr. Irving does not always write well, as 
the following sentences show: 


[he amount of missing material might range from a few lines to as many 
as 120 verse-lines, if one assumed that no space had been left for illustration 
and the pages had been filled in with the average of 50 [read 30?] verse- 
lines apiece. 

It must be conceded at the outset that the poet, especially if, as is very 
likely, he was connected with a religious order, was familiar with the 
impressive Holy Saturday service. 


For such writing mars a book which henceforth must be the start- 
ing-point for any study of the Old English Lzodus. 


Henry BostEY WooLr 
Louisiana State University 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 






One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination 
of John Milton was that of the vision given to man when he 
had put his own inner music in harmony with that of God. 
In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme becomes an 
important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and | 
of understanding his artistic intent. 
As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s poetry, he shows y 
the twin development of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of 
the “ harmonious vision” in the poetry itself. 
» In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won 
again. Towards its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended 
the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet 
engaging style. In this new reading of the great poet, Don 
Cameron Allen has produced a book which the publishers 
believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and all 
serious students of poetry. 
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Beginning 


SPANISH 
Course 


BARTON AND TYLER 


A substantial full-year course for colleges based on the oral i 
proach, and planned for ease in teaching as well as learning. —_ 
Each of thirty-one lessons begins with a reading passage in 0 
versational Spanish covering topics and situations which stud 
will find familiar and interesting. 

The many Ejercicios at the end of each lesson are an outstandix 
feature of this book. They are designed to develop fluency 
correctness in both speaking and writing—and for further 

a Repaso follows each group of five lessons. 
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KEATS’ MAJOR POEMS 
By EARL R. WASSERMAN 


Mr. Wasserman’s perceptive reading of the poems combines an intimate knowled 
of Keats’ works, including his letters, with the most rewarding and tary 
approaches that have been developed in recent criticism. Texts of five of t : 
poems — Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, The Eve of & 
Agnes, Lamia, and Ode to a Nightingale —are included. 


" The sensitive and perceptive studies that make up [this book} are almost a 
of the way in which the explication-of-the-text method should be applied to 
of the great Romantic Poets.” —W. J. Bate. 
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